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Ris fever’? seemed to be a 
year-round affair for most of the 
children in a certain Georgia ele- 
mentary school. The boys and girls 
were listless, seemed to tire quickly. 
It was hard to hold their attention 
more than a few minutes at a time. 

Explanations were only guesses 
until one morning when the teachers 
passed out green mimeographed 
papers and the children answered 
the questions on them. 

Collected, studied and tabulated, 
those answers set in motion a chain 
of events that has influenced nearly 
every school in Georgia, and reached 
far beyond. 

Each of those green sheets recorded 
a history of what one child had eaten 
in three days. And over half showed 
diets that could be rated only as 
*‘poor and inadequate.” 


The story of the 7-year demonstration program in 


nutrition education carried on by the 


University of Georgia with assistance from General Mills 


Some of the children ‘“‘skipped” 
supper entirely. Many drank little 
milk. One fourth-grader’s frequent 
and favorite breakfast comprised ‘‘9 
biscuits soaked in syrup.” 


POOR NUTRITION— 
POOR LEARNING 


Improper eating habits were re- 
sponsible—and a lack of recognition 
that good nutrition is necessary for 
good health. And one of the results 
was the continual spring fever that 
made the teachers’ efforts so 
unproductive. 

Those green sheets were the be- 
ginning of a state-wide demonstra- 
tion school project in nutrition 
education started in 1945 by the 
College of Education of the Uni- 
versity of Georgia and continued for 
7 years. Professor Floride Moore has 
directed the project, the Homemak- 
ing Education Division of the State 


**Food Demonstration Wagon’? built at one 
school by teachers and children. 


Department of Education and the 
Georgia Nutrition Education Advi. 
sory Committee have assisted. Fi- 
nancing and other aids have beep 
provided by General Mills. 


A PROJECT STARTS 


The objectives of the project,” says 
Professor Moore, “‘have been two side 
of the same coin. First, to discover methods 
and devices effective in teaching nutrition 
education and to establish in-service train- 
ing for elementary school teachers in the 
subject. Second, to demonstrate as widel 
as possible that school nutrition education 
can effect diet improvement.” 


Professor Moore and her staff spent 
the first year in 9 “‘pilot schools” se- 
lecting and setting up procedures and 
techniques. Here the ‘“‘green sheet” 
starting point— individual food habits 
surveys—was worked out and found 
most effective. The surveys not only 
disclosed what was needed to in- 
prove the children’s diets, but proved 
the key to the next vital step—getting 
the parents interested. 


PARENTS ARE IMPORTANT 


“We found it important,” says Pro- 
fessor Moore, “‘to get the people of the 
community interested in proper nutrition 


for the children. Discussion and analysis 


of the food habits surveys were a good 
drawing card for bringing parents to the 
schools.” 

As the program in each schod 
gets under way, the teachers learn 
how to help the children solve theit 
own real eating habit problems, how 
to bring the school lunch and lunch 
room into play as learning expert 
ences, how to mobilize and use the 
resources of the community. 
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Classroom materials and a wide 
range of activities have helped. One 
school raised a pig, others grow veg- 
etable gardens, with two results. The 
children learn what foods need to be 
grown for nutritious diets. And they 
raise food to supplement school and 
home supplies—an important prac- 
tical help, for children can’t eat what 
they don’t have. 



















































































A FILM SEEN ROUND 
THE WORLD 


One interesting outcome has been 
a 20-minute film in color, entitled 
“The School That Learned to Eat,” 
designed for teachers, parents and 
others interested in nutrition-edu- 
cation programs. Given wide circu- 
lation by General Mills, it was chosen 
for the 1948 International Film Festi- 
val in Edinburgh, Scotland, as an 
outstanding educational documen- 
tary film because of “‘its sincerity, its 
complete devotion to location and 
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character, and its conviction on 
realities.” 

In addition to work in 108 schools, 
the University staff set up seminars 
for city or county teachers’ groups, 
carrying a credit of 4 hours weekly. 
And each summer, the University 
has operated 6-week Workshops in 
Nutrition Education, bringing in 
teachers from all over the state (over 
1000 to date), and granting graduate 
or undergraduate credits. 


HOW A PROJECT SPREADS 


Before this project started, nutri- 
tion was taught in some Georgia 
schools in sketchy fashion only. To- 
day, nutrition is taught much more 
thoroughly and effectively all over 
the state. 

The University and the State De- 
partment of Education now accept 


Discussing the important points in planning a good school lunch program, 










nutrition education as a major school 
concern. Elementary teachers in 
Georgia are required to take a course 
in the subject before certification. 

Improvement in the diet-surveyed 
children is noticeable. They are eat- 
ing better—and playing, learning and 
working better. 

And the influence spreads. Re- 
quests for information come in a 
steady flow to the University. 


MUCH INFORMATION AVAILABLE 


Across the country, interest in 
school nutrition-education programs 
is growing. Has it reached your 
school? Much helpful information on 
teacher education, classroom tech- 
niques and teaching materials is 
available to you without charge 
through General Mills. Just mail the 
coupon below. 


GENERAL MILLS Educational Services 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, GENERAL MILLS, MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 


I want to know more about nutrition and health education—especially teacher 


training. Please send me: 


[| a copy of “‘How Can Teachers Teach Better Eating Habits?” 


[] a print of the Georgia movie, ““The School That Learned to Eat.” 


I will return it within two weeks, and pay postage both ways. 





Preferred date: = 


Second choice: 


: [] a copy of the 1953 Directory of Summer Workshops in Health 


and Nutrition. 
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For want of a better word, we speak of “recruitment” of young teachers to fill the 
ranks of educators needed to guide our bumper crop of children. Though recruit is a 
good verb, our first connotation is to strengthen an army with manpower. And perhaps 
that implication is appropriate if we recognize the need for competent soldiers to 
wage the war against ignorance. 


We will use the word recruit more and more for the next few years, according tu 
Statisticians. Teacher recruitment will continue to be a pressing need as youngsters 
overflow from our classrooms. 


As Charles Hamilton points out on page 20, the teaching profession must assume 
the major responsibility for finding and equipping qualified young people for teaching 
positions. Publicity, promotions, and persuasion may create interest but the real 
recruiting will be done as good teachers set an example. 


Illustrating the need as we enter the season of graduations and professional 
decisions, we use a cover picture of a new teacher. Photographer Bill Devereux 
thought this shot of Miss Janet Dillan of Borel school in San Mateo county would 
tell our story. It should be the earnest hope of every educator that thousands like 
Miss Dillan will take their honored places in classrooms for many autumns to come. 
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There has come to my desk an impelling book- 
le, distributed throughout California by the 
Grand Lodge of Masons. It is a “Guide for Plan- 
ning Public Schools Week” and “Its History and 


Objectives.” 







On the cover, symbolizing the slogan “The 
Public School — an American Heritage,” a little 
red schoolhouse is imposed on the preamble of 
the Constitution of the United States. 








Inside is material for which every teacher and 
every child in California’s public schools should 
be grateful. For it bespeaks the conviction — not 
only of Masons, but of many another great pa- 
trioctic group —that free public education is 
inextricably woven into the American pattern of 
democratic government. 












This year will mark the 34th observance of 
Public Schools Week in California. It is inter- 
esting to note that the teacher shortage and scar- 
city of buildings in 1920 were the major factors 
which prompted the Masons to initiate the ob- 
servance — and thus to call the attention of the 
people to a critical situation. The very same con- 
ditions which existed then are plaguing public 
education now. 













In recording the conditions which motivated 
the inauguration of the observance in 1920, the 
handbook which is before me discloses that “The 
abnormally large war time crop of babies were 
emerging from statistics into living youngsters 
lining up for enrollment in already intolerably 
crowded classrooms” while little “was being done 
about resuming school construction, entirely sus- 
pended during the war period.” 


After V-J Day schools of the United States were 
aced with the same problems which existed after 
November 11, 1918. In California, where the 
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The Public School... 


An American Heritage 






Arthur F. Corey 
CTA Executive Secretary 


difficulties were more vexing than in any other 
state in the Union, the people have given over- 
whelming approval to measures submitted to them 
for alleviation of the difficulties. In doing so they 
have followed the leadership not alone of the 
teaching profession but of other great organiza- 
tions to whom the welfare of the schools is a 
matter of importance. 


I do not believe that it is an exaggeration to say 
that the 33 years of annual observance of Public 
Schools Week have had much to do with keeping 
alive public concern for the institution of uni- 
versal education and of prompting California to 
approve measures designed to meet recurring 
school crises. 


It is not necessary to urge school people to enter 
with enthusiasm into this year’s annual observ- 
ance. For it has become tradition to make the 
Week an occasion for reviving the acquaintance- 
ship of the community with what is taking place 
in the classroom. That school people will do their 
part again this year is certain. 


But it may be that there are some in the pro- 
fession who are not aware of the valuable partner- 
ships with great lay groups which school people 
in California enjoy. Though initiated by the 
Masons, Public Schools Week finds patriotic 
organizations, service clubs, women’s groups, 
farm bodies and chambers of commerce actively 
participating in what has become almost every- 
where a community-wide event. 


For this, let us who are living day by day in 
and with the public schools be eternally grateful. 
Let us thank the Masons for having started and for 
keeping alive an observance which has become so 
synonymous with the educational 
welfare of children and with the a Fe 
American concept of freedom. yo 
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AN OPEN LETTER 


To The Hobo Kid 


By W. Harold Kingsley 


When Harold Kingsley read “I Was a Hobo Kid,” by Billie 
Davis in the December 13, 1952, issue of the Saturday Evening 
Post he, like everybody else who read it, was deeply moved. He 
called the article the greatest testimonial to the cause of free 
public education that he had ever read. But he couldn’t rest until 
he found out from Billie the names of those teachers in Cali- 
fornia to whom Billie said she owed so much. He got those 
names from Billie Davis and wrote to as many of her former 
teachers as could be located. The accompanying article is his 
way of reporting to Billie, her former teachers and readers of 
the CTA JOURNAL the results of his findings. Incidentally you 
would probably like to know that Mrs. Davis, who formerly was 
Billie Crawford, is now associate editor of “Our Sunday School 
Counselor,” national publication of the Grand Council, Assem- 
blies of God, Springfield, Missouri. Mr. Kingsley is a CTA Field 
Service representative in the San Francisco office——Editor. 


EAR BILLIE: 

First off I want to thank you for our acquaintance- 
ship. I seem to know you very well, although we have 
never met. Who indeed could fail to feel friendship for the 
little girl who discovered gold in the classrooms of Califor- 
nia and who told about it with such moving simplicity, in 
the December 13, 1952, issue of the Saturday Evening 
Post, under the title “I Was a Hobo Kid”? 


It is because of this feeling of friendship and, no doubt, 
also by virtue of the fact that I am old enough (and plus) 
to be your father, that I presume to address you by your 
first name. 


Really I am better acquainted with you than you know, 
for since reading your story in the Post, I have been talking 
through the mail with quite a few of those California school 
teachers who, during your school years, helped you along 
when the route was really rough. 


So now I can tell you this: When you were discovering 
gold in the classroom, your teachers were discovering gold 
in you, and I—lucky fellow that I am—have found 
treasure in both you and them. 


It is this that I want to talk to you about. But before | 
do so, I want to tell every teacher in California who has not 
read your story in the Post to get a copy some way or other 
and do so without further delay. 


There are some teachers who, as you recall, “fanned the 
flickering flame,” whose names I do not have. One whom 
I would like to find is she who discovered you — little Billie 
Crawford — hiding in the ventilator pipe at recess time to 
escape the jibes of better-dressed boys and girls on the 
playground, and who thereafter always found work for you 
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to do inside the schoo] 
during the recreation pe 
riod. Bless her soul! 


Nor will there ever leave 
my mind the picture of 
you and your sister, wear. 
ing your new shoes, and 
walking hand in hand 
around the school house 
after the children hag 
gone home, and pretend. 
ing that you, too, wer 
pupils. 

I should like to salute 
that teacher who fir 
made you, as a child, » 
comfortably aware _ that 
there was a law which 
made it mandatory that 
you be admitted to school, 
I guess like everyone eke 
I had been taking the 
treasure of compulsory ed- 
ucation for granted — and 
when I read of the solace 
which knowledge of it 
gave to you, I had one 
more reason for being hap- 
py that I am an American, 


This is Billie Crawford in her 
graduation cap and gown. She 
spoke at her graduation exer- 
cises at East Bakersfield. The 
only other student who spoke 
was the son of the welfare di- 
rector who gave Billie a ticket 
with which to acquire her grad- 


uation outfit. It was good of you to 


send me the names of the | 


California high school teachers whom you remember as 
having been helpful. I have been in correspondence with 
all of them whom we were able to locate. Every one ¢f 
them remembers you with affection and respect. It warmed 
the hearts of all of them to read your article, and you should 
know, too, that in every single instance they all recalled 
having been inspired in their work as teachers because of 
your ambition and spirit. 


Take Coachella Valley Union High School, which is 
where you entered as a student and found yourself among 
the migrant youngsters who would study only hygiene and 
domestic science. 


I located E. B. Dykes, who was the principal then. He 
is the one who broke the rules and let you study English, 
History, Spanish, and Dramatics. What a golden moment 
that was, and how memory of it must now glow in his heatt 
May others also take inspiration from his decision. 


Here in part is what he wrote to me: 

“. . . As principal of the Coachella Valley Union High 
School, it was my privilege to work with many students 
of migratory parents. . . . It was always my aim... 
improve their condition. . 

“I remember Billie Crawford because of the unustll 
request for the subjects she selected . . . and her determine 
tion to see them through. My teachers were always Vey 
cooperative. I asked them to give her a chance in thei 
classes . . . she made good. 

“In my work it was always my desire to adapt the schools 
course of study to the individual student . . . migratory # 
otherwise. . . . Opportunity for education is for all, but cot 
ditions under which people live vary to great extremes. «+ 
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"| appreciate very much the contri- 
bution that Mrs. Davis has made to the 
public schools in the story of her life. 
And to me, for the small part I played 
in it, it is a real compensation for years 
devoted to educational work . . . the 
feeling that you may have helped some- 
one to a better life.” 

Let both of us, Billie, say to him, 
“\(r, Chips, salute!” 

You mentioned Ralph M. Grove, who 
was your dramatics teacher at Coa- 
chella. Well, he is now principal of 
Memorial Evening High School at San 
Diego. How these teachers do migrate 
around! 

Mr. Grove tells me that you were 
his student during his first year as a 
teacher and he says, “I remember feel- 
ing grateful to her because she was one 
of the students in the dramatics class 
who was in it in order to learn rather 
than in order to waste her time.” 


It ought to make you happy to know 


that while he was helping you, you 
were also making life better for him. 

I’m mighty sorry that I couldn’t get 
in contact with Miss Elsie Smith, your 
history teacher, or Miss Bernice Mc- 
Collum, your Spanish teacher down 
there in Indio. You mention both of 
them as having been most helpful. 
They are still teaching at Coachella, 
but this year they are both on leave 
and are spending it in South America. 
They will sure be happy to know 
about the saga of “The Hobo Kid” 
when they get back home. 

It was a far cry, Billie, from you, 
the little girl, daughter of an itinerant 
family, selling your baskets in town 
after town over the United States — 
and wishing that some day you might 


Mrs. Billie Davis at her desk as asso- 
ciate editor of OUR SUNDAY 
SCHOOL COUNSELOR, national pub- 
lication of the Grand Council, Assem- 
blies of God. 


live in a house —to you, the young 
maiden who won such high honors at 
East Bakersfield High School. 

You didn’t mention it in your article, 
but it’s on the record— your high 
place in the Good Citizenship Pilgrim- 
age Contest sponsored by the DAR — 
your first place in the journalistic con- 
test sponsored by the National Scholas- 
tic Press Association — your victories 
in statewide oratorical contests — your 
first place in the Bankers’ oratorical 
contest in California and second place 
in the United States — to mention only 
a few. 


It will bring joy to your teachers in 
Indio and elsewhere to know about 
that. 


Now—I have letters from four of 
your teachers in East Bakersfield Union 
High School, from which you were 
graduated, that are touched with magic. 


You mentioned Donald E. Shoup. 
He was your chemistry teacher. A 
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year after you left East Bakersfield he 
" went to Pasadena. Right now he’s at 
John Muir College teaching chemistry 
and coaching after-school sports. 

You ought to read the record of his 
education — he’s been to all kinds of 
colleges and universities. And here’s 
what he says about you: 

“Billie Crawford was one of those 
people with whom teachers are blessed 
by having them in their classes.” 

One of the letters I received seemed 
to give me a view of a beautiful avenue 
of two-way traffic — with teachers lead- 
ing the students and with students 
giving light to the teachers. 

It is from Mrs. Mary DeArmond, 
who was Mary Owens when she was 
your teacher. She lives in Oildale and 
has three children. I judge from her 
letter that by the time this reaches 
print, she will be the mother of four. 

I know you will forgive me for seem- 
ing to parade some of your girlhood 
economic difficulties before the world. 
I would not do it if it were not for the 
fact that there is nothing unworthy 
about poverty providing it does no 
injury to dignity and does not destroy 
the spirit. 

Mrs. DeArmond says that first she 
was puzzled to understand why you 
had recalled her. 

“Then I remembered,” she writes, 
“that Billie was a finalist in a speaking 
contest once . . . and due to her finan- 
cial standing, her clothes for such an 
appearance were inadequate. My 
mother took her shopping and an 
inexpensive but passable outfit was 
acquired, and it is probably this gesture 
that she remembers.” 

Maybe you don’t know, Billie, how 
this act on the part of your dramatics 
teacher was motivated. Let Mrs. De- 
Armond tell you via her letter to me: 

“It was a new school and the faculty 
was young in spirit if, in not all cases, 
age. Everyone shared problems and 
pleasures, and teachers, gathered 
around the lunchroom, talked not of 
their personal plans, but of some proj- 
ect for the school or some individual 
student. Teachers didn’t put in their 
required hours and then ‘slam the 
door . . . but worked evenings and 
weekends with the young people.” 
(They’re still doing it, Billie.) 

Mrs. DeArmond herself says that she 
has no doubt that your “ability would 
have been recognized” even in a larger 
school. 

There’s a song in the heart of Mrs. 
Marjorie W. Richardson, who used to 
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be Marjorie Wright when she was your 
teacher in East Bakersfield. She tells 
me that she had often wondered what 
had become of you since you were one 
of those students that no teacher would 
ever forget. 


This lady must be a _ wonderful 
teacher, bringing to her task charity 
and understanding beyond the actual 
demands of pedagogy. Those freshman 
girls for whom she is counsellor at the 
Porterville Union High School, are for- 
tunate no end. 

I feel sure that because of the exam- 
ple which it will beam to others, you 
will not object to my printing the 
memories which Mrs. Richardson has 
set down. She writes: 

“She (Billie) fainted one day. And 
when I was taking her home from 
seeing a doctor, when I was question- 
ing her about the results of the check- 
up, she said, ‘He said that I should eat 
meat. How can we get meat for our 
family when we are lucky to have 
enough potatoes in the pot for all 
of us?” 

And it was during this period that 
you, Billie, were winning contests in 
journalism and oratory! Do you see 
now what I meant when I so clumsily 
tried to describe to you that two-way 
avenue? 

Mrs. Richardson remembers many 
other things. One of her recollections 
makes even more poignant your long 
childhood yearning for a home in a 
house: 

“One of Billie’s precious memories,” 
says Mrs. Richardson, “seemed to be 
of her grandmother’s house that she 
had been in when she was a small 
child. It was with awe that you listened 
to her tell of the joy it was. . . to go to 
that attic . . . it was a house that had 
an attic, even — and look through all 
the things that had been put there. 

“Billie Crawford taught me apprecia- 
tion of personal worth and work and 
hardship that I had never before known 
in my ‘middle-class street’.” 


You probably never knew it, Billie, 
but you had a teacher at East Bakers- 
field High School who used to collect 
her salary every month in gold coin. 
She says that makes her sound very 
ancient, but it is obvious to me from 
the letter of Miss Lois Smith, who is 
still teaching at East Bakersfield, that 
she is made of the stuff that will never 
grow old. 


Though she writes with modest re- 
straint, no one could read her letter 


about you without knowing that she 
possesses those qualities of perception 
understanding and devotion withoy 
which no teacher is really great. Mig 
Smith first taught in the country schog) 
at Miramar in San Diego County where 
as teacher and principal, she received 
$70 a month, with $5 extra added o 
for her pay as janitor. It was ther 
that they paid her off in gold. 


Miss Smith fully appreciated yoy 
difficulty in getting your schooling 
while moving about as an itinerant 
She writes to me that she clearly x. 
members your saying to her, “Wer 
just going to stay here. I want ty 
graduate from E.B.” She recognized 
that there “was quiet intensity” in you 
voice. May I quote from her letter , 
few of the things that may in some 
measure repay you for your words of 
appreciation of your teachers. Mis 
Smith, recalling with becoming modesty 
several occasions on which you wer 
given assistance, says: 


“Billie was always grateful, but never 
lost poise or seemed to expect help » 
her due. She was proud — inately— 
but not the possessor of false pride. | 
sensed a deep personal faith in God 
and an ambition to build well. She 
belonged to the Salvation Army. At 
Christmas time, her piquant face framed 
in a bonnet, she stood by a kettle ring. 
ing her bell and smiling on friend and 
stranger alike. 


“, . . She loved learning and growth 
not for their own sakes but for what 
they could do. One could read the 
seriousness of life in her eyes, but th 


sparkle was always there, too. . . . It} 


was always a pleasure to help her, for 
she seemed to know where she wa 
going. 

“As I read the article (while unde 
the dryer at my hairdresser’s) little bel 
began to ring here and there in my 
mind; finally they merged in a harmo 
nious whole, and I knew this was Billi 
Crawford’s sonata — a wonderful wa 
to say thank you. 


“Someone has said that ‘Heaven wil 
reveal the fruitage of every unremett 
bered act of kindness and of lov. 
Billie has brought a little taste of thd 
to her teachers. It is a real stimulation 
to the helping of other Billies alow 
the way.” 

Do you remember, Billie, the littl 
rustic stool which your father mat 
and which you brought to Marjo 
Wright at East Bakersfield? She stl 
has it. She says there was too much d 
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you in it to permit her “ever to make 
up my mind to dispose of it.” 

Now that she knows where you are, 
now that shé knows that you are living 
in a house, now that she knows you 
are giving your talents to a nation-wide 
Sunday school paper, now that she 
\nows you have reached so many of 
your goals — she feels that she could, 
now, part with it. But there are other 
treasures she will always keep. 

For as you will carry in your breast 
forever a feeling of debt to public edu- 
cation, and of devotion to the teachers 
who give it life, so, indeed, will the 
rewards which are theirs for having 
helped you along the way be treasured 
forever in their hearts. 


(The original story “I Was A Hobo Kid” has 
been condensed in the April edition of Reader’s 


Digest.) 


56 Chapters Granted 
In Six Months 


Fifty-six CTA-chartered local asso- 
ciations have been listed in the Journal 
since last September. Total of local 
groups which have met specific require- 
ments now reaches 338, with nine more 
added in February and March: 
$30 San Juan Union High School Dis- 

trict Teachers Association, El] 
Camino chapter, Sacramento 
county. 
$81 Herlong Teachers Association, 
Lassen county. 
Westside Union Teachers Asso- 
ciation, Los Angeles county. 
Porterville Elementary Faculty 
Club, Tulare county. 
Madera Union High School 
Teachers Club, Madera county. 
Madera County Division of the 
CTA. 
Culver City Teachers Club, Los 
Angeles county. 
Gallatin District Teachers Club, 
Downey, Los Angeles county. 
Hudson District Teachers Club, 
Puente, Los Angeles county. 
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NOTICE OF PROPOSED CHANGE IN 


BYLAWS TO BE VOTED UPON BY 


THE STATE COUNCIL OF EDUCA- 
TION ON APRIL 11, 1953 


In Article (7) of the By-Laws, the name 


thall be changed from California Student 
Teachers Association, to Student California 
Teachers Association and wherever else the 


fame may appear the correction shall be 
Noted, 


Travel Plans For NEA Convention 


Rail or Air Alternates Suggested for 


California Visitors to Miami Beach 


ALIFORNIA delegates and visitors 

to the NEA convention in Miami 
Beach June 28-July 3 will make indi- 
vidual arrangements for travel and 
housing. The state NEA Relations 
Commission has suggested that no CTA- 
sponsored tours or special trains be 
used, but recommended that smaller 
groups arrange itineraries to suit time 
schedules and individual requirements. 


Southern Section has announced pre- 
liminary plans through its special services 
for a tour group. K. E. Whiteneck may be 
contacted at Newport Harbor union high 
school, Newport Beach, regarding Southern 
Pacific's Lido Tour or information may be 


obtained from the Los Angeles CTA office. 
Air Travel 


Economical fare and speedy travel is 
provided by TWA or American Airlines 
coach flight at $290.49 round trip. Leaving 
San Francisco at 10:30 a.m., the plane 
arrives in Miami at 5:14 the next morning. 
On the return trip departure is at 2:45 p.m., 
arriving at San Francisco at 5:30 a.m. 
TWA’s pressurized planes leave Los An- 
geles at 8:15 p.m. Coach fares are the same 
from either San Francisco or Los Angeles. 


American's first class DC-6 flight (7:30 
a.m. §.F., 11:04 p.m. Miami) is $378.93 
round trip. First class and coach via Dallas 
is $325.22, slightly less from L.A. Summer 
flights and rates should be checked later 
when new schedules are released. 


Early Meeting 


One of the advantages of air flight is 
that California delegates can plan to arrive 
in Miami Beach in time for a state .meeting 
to be held the evening of June 27. 


The Florida Lido tour is a Southern Pa- 
cific special scheduled to leave Los Angeles 
at 7 p.m. June 22. There will be a short 
stop to visit the Alamo in San Antonio and 
a brief stop in New Orleans. Arriving in 
Miami at 2 p.m. Friday, the tour group will 
sail four hours later on the SS Florida for 
an all-night crossing to Havana. There will 
be a guided tour of Havana during the day 
and the ship will return to Miami at 8:30 
Sunday morning. Other interesting travel 
features will be included in the return trip 
with arrival in Los Angeles July 11. 


Lido Tour 

The Lido tour will cost $398.75 plus tax, 
not including meals on the train or gratui- 
ties and extras. Early reservation and 
deposit is required by CTA-SS office; 
detailed information is available on request. 


AT&SF Railway has proposed a tour in 
which pullmans from Los Angeles and San 
Francisco would be consolidated at Barstow, 
stopping the second day for an eight-hour 
visit of the Santa Fe country. The Kansas 
City-Florida Special would arrive in Jack- 
sonville the morning of the fifth day, arriv- 
ing in Miami via Florida East Coast Railway 
the evening of that day. An alternate via 
Seaboard provides Florida visits with arrival 
in Miami the morning of the sixth day. 
Santa Fe’s El Capitan will provide chair car 
service at reduced rates, with arrival at the 
convention on the fourth day. 


Alternate Rail Trips 


A Southern Pacific-Union Pacific tour 
suggests either chair car or pullman service 
via Gold Coast or Overland Limited. The 
Overland will include a second day stop at 
Salt Lake City for a Tabernacle organ con- 
cert. Either would converge on the Kansas 
City-Florida Special with Miami arrival on 
the fifth day. 


Coach fare (AT&SF) San Francisco to 
Miami and return is $139 plus tax of 
$20.85. There is a small extra fare for 
E] Capitan and service charges for reserved 
coach seats. Round trip first class is $183.45 
plus tax of $27.52. Both are eastbound 
via Kansas City or Chicago, westbound via 
Chicago, Kansas City, or New Orleans. 
Pullman fares range from $24.50 for an 
upper berth to $122.02 for a drawing room. 
Rail fares do not include meals or extras. 


New York En Route 


An alternate first class round trip at 
$284.62 is eastbound via Kansas City, Jack- 
sonville to Miami; westbound return Miami, 
New York, Chicago, San Francisco. An- 
other Santa Fe first class at $259.56 is 
eastbound via Houston, New Orleans, Jack- 
sonville; westbound return Miami, New 
York, Chicago, San Francisco. Both rates 
include tax. Pullman fares are higher for 
alternate route through New York. 


Over 300 members of California Teachers 
Association are expected to attend the 
annual delegate assembly of the National 
Education Association. In past years CTA 
has sponsored special trains for trips to 
distant cities, but the association has now 
become so large that it is believed impracti- 
cal to combine individual travel tastes in 
one package deal. Principal railways and 
airlines have cooperated: in suggesting 
routes, tours, and combination rates. De- 
tailed information is available from CTA 
offices for individuals or groups wishing 
to make travel plans early. 





“WT DIDN’T know we had so many good people in our 

school,” a dean of students stated to me recently. “If 
we hadn’t required registration for honors I still wouldn’t 
know.” 

This administrator, in an 1,800 enrollment high school, 
continued, “Putting it bluntly, I meet all of the eightballs, 
muscle men and knift wielders, but I don’t know the finest 
products of our school.” 

This situation may be extreme. It is not unique. And 
it borders on the tragic that John Q. Public, who foots the 
bill and occasionally loses his temper with the school system, 
doesn’t know the good student-citizen either. 

The business man confronts the teacher with, “So you 
teach. Well, what are you teaching out there? I hired 
five people before I found one who could spell.” 

It would be pleasant to ask, “Have you tried one of our 
best products recently?” 


What Reward Citizenship? 


Unfortunately, teachers, administrators, the school popu- 
lation and John Q. Public does not know the best products. 

Once, perhaps twice a year, the student-citizen walks 
across the stage to polite applause and strolls into the outer 
world unheralded, unsung. 

It would almost seem from this lack of pride in the 
student-citizen that neither the public, teachers nor admin- 
istrators are sincere in their voiced notions that the good 
product in terms of proficiency in education-citizenship is 
a good, desirable or even necessary thing. 

It is not so with the athlete who sweats his few months, 
glories in his photos and news stories, and then basks for 
the remainder of the year in the sunshine of his varsity 
letter. The band has its uniforms, public performances and 
pictures; the drama has its stage; the bad boy can dominate 
his classroom and the attention of the teacher; the art stu- 
dent paints a picture and exhibits it, and home economics 
bakes a cake to demonstrate and devour its skill before the 
public eye. 


Best Products Unheralded 


But, alas, in the day of the press release, the award for 
performance, everyone but the successful practitioner of 
education-citizenship is rewarded. Perhaps educators regard 
the attainment of some degree of success in education- 
citizenship as shown by the report card to be reward 
enough. Perhaps educators should suggest wearing the 
report card, or eating it to lend savor to success. 

If good student-citizens are the aim of public education 
then, at least, those who perform successfully should be 
better known. Ask John Q. Public who played quarterback 
last fall at the local school. Then ask John Q. who was the 
honor student. 

The honor student citizen should be identifiable in his 
school and his community. He is not. He is the faceless 
lad. He is in the mausoleum of poor school public relations. 

Borrow a text on the public school. The author, and 
authority on education who wrote the text, will invariably 
include a chapter on public relations. “Good public rela- 
tions,” the author will state, “are essential for the success 
of a school program.” The author will continue that good 
public relations always start at the “grass roots” of the 
problem, i.e., student level. 

The point: Public relations programs are neglecting the 
finest product of their systems, the well adjusted honor 
student. 


We're Missing 
A Chance to 


SELL OUR PRODUC 


Se eu 


Which are we selling? 


By Robert E. Huffman 


Mr. Hoffman is an art teacher at Edison high school in Stockton 
and last year was treasurer of the Northern California Section’ 
the Pacific Arts Association. That he can write with authority @ 
the subject of the citizen-student is indicated in his own reo 
as track letterman and golden gloves champion as well as Nations 
Honor Society member while still in high school. With exp 
ence as a Marine, a reporter, and a teacher, he is now working # 
a Ph.D. dissertation. Subject: Newspaper Art in Stock 
1850-92. 
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Imagine a public school system that 
obtains reams of publicity regarding 
the building program, financial prob- 
lems, football teams, teacher commit- 
tees for curriculum study, or committees 
for hospitalization or insurance. Very 
easy. 

Recognize Scholarship 

But the bread winner for the schools, 
the very best product, gets little or no 
mention. Still, John Q. Public, fellow 
pupils, administrators and teachers are 
led to believe that good student-citi- 
zens are the goal of public education. 

Upon the evidence of the printed 
word, the printed photo, the varsity 
letter, the public applause, this is diffi- 
cult to believe. If good student citi- 
zens are the goal then the schools are 
doing only a fair job of public rela- 
tions. They fail to publicize their best 
product, the end product, their reason 
for being. 

There is some evidence to support 
the idea that the average administrator 
and teacher does not know his best 
product by reputation, by sight or by 
personal contact. There is even more 
evidence that the successful student- 
citizen is unknown to the taxpayer. 

The good student-citizen goes his 
way while the teacher wages the daily 
battle with waves of youth. The 
teachers do not see, know or value 
these fine products for public relations. 
Their best results are clothed in ano- 
nymity. But the teacher, like other 
workers, needs satisfaction from his 
product. Perhaps it should be called to 
his attention that he does produce a 
superior product, for regardless of the 
nobility, regardless of the idealism of 
the aims, the avalanche of mediocrity 
dulls the finest spirits, overwhelms the 
finest teachers. 


Pride in Superior Product 


American education is for all. It 
should be. But let us put the emphasis 
where it belongs, on pride in the su- 
perior product. Athletic heroes and 
matinee idols have their place. Let 
them stay there. Meanwhile, let us say 
to the taxpayer, “Look, we are turning 
out something besides laggards, dul- 
lards, half-backs and sensation-seeking 
youth.” There is more to school spirit 
than athletic loyalty; there are other 
methods to create the feeling of belong- 
ing to a crack outfit. Brains AND brawn 
can be a goal. 
is means a reconsideration of pub- 
lic relations and an education policy 
for the public in order that the well- 
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rounded finished product will receive 
consideration as does the well-rounded 
athletic program, or a suitable program 
for the mentally retarded. 

This is not to withhold the generous 
and understanding attitude from the 


nobodies. These do receive the atten- 
tion and the monies of the public and 
fine teachers. 
This is to speak for the future 
leadership of the democratic com- 
munity which depends upon de- 





At the age of nine, the eyes and hands 
are well differentiated. The two hands 
can generally be used quite independently. 
(Gessell and Ilg’s The Child from Five to 
Ten.) 


voted, intelligent and enthusiastic 
leaders working for the stated and 
respected goals of that community. 


A military man will tell you that a 
platoon is only as good as its leader- 
ship. A democratic citizen will tell you 
that a democratic community is only 
as good as its leadership. The school 
spokesman will state that the school 
system can be only as good as its 
leadership. 


Recognize Leadership 

The schoolmen will further define 
leadership as qualities of intelligence, 
ability and personality. And before the 
discussion devolves into an argument 
regarding terms, they will further agree 
that leadership can be somewhat taught 
and certainly it can be recognized in 
any group. 

But if we look at our public schools, 
what action has been taken, compa- 
rable to the athletic department, for 
instance, to call the attention of teach- 
ers, students, or the public to top-flight 
performance? 

True, the performances of superior 
students are inscribed indelibly in ink 
in the archives of the guidance office. 
These records will be forwarded with 
the student if the guidance office is 





well kept. Is this a warm, human, and 
daily public recognition of the best 
product of the school system? 

Irony aside, these records are worth- 
less public relations. Gold pins are not 
socially significant enough for the aver- 
age high school student, and the honor 
plaques are too small. 

The situation seems to indicate that 
the successful student-citizen is the 
faceless lad in the school picture. But 
he is the avowed goal of the teaching 
profession. And the teaching profes- 
sion states that it represents the avowed 
goals of the democratic society—goals 
that went into the books nearly half a 
century ago. 


Rescue Top Students 


Let us rescue this faceless, forgotten 
student-citizen. Let us recognize him 
in the school among his fellows and in 
the community among the taxpayers. 
If he achieves the alleged goals which 
the community and the profession have 
established for him, let us publicize him 
at least as much as we do the other 
aspects of the school program. 

“Grass roots public relations” is 
what the school needs to obtain the 
support of the public. Let us start 
there, then. And let us borrow a page 
from industry and sell the good prod- 
uct. The successful product can be 


sold. 


Award of Merit 


Emblems the size and quality of that 
sported by a_ successful left tackle, 
stating simply, “scholarship-citizenship” 
would help. This would be the acco- 
lade, recognizable in the school and in 
the community. 

It would be a public evidence and 
a private joy to the now faceless lad 
who attains to the standards of his 
society. And that society will then, 
one day, become as good as the dreams 
he dreams. 

Why not try some “grass roots” pub- 
lic relations with the best the profes- 
sion has to offer. It would be a shot 
in the arm for the profession and for 
the Public. The taxpayer also expects 
a superior product. 

Why not sell our product? The best 
product? 


“THE COUNSELOR AS A PER- 
SON” will be the theme of the 1953 
Chico State College counseling work- 
shop to be held on the Chico State 
College campus from June 15 through 
July 10. All activities of the workshop 
will center around this theme. 


Salary planning for teachers requires a 


SOUND DIAGNOSIS 


The doctor, the patient, and the 


parents have their proper 


places in the family ailment 


By Kenneth R. Brown 


RECENT bulletin of the Research 

Department, “Planning Salary 
Schedule and Budget Review,” Bulletin 
58, serves as a reminder that there is 
much more to local salary planning than 
merely “pounding the table” or “look- 
ing for the percentage.” Salary planning 
is a seriously complex business which 
involves many aspects of educational 
policy. 


As in the circumstances of an illness 
in the family, the local teacher salary- 
committee with the administration and 
the board of trustees must move quickly 
from such preliminary diagnoses as 
feeling the pulse, laying the hand on 
the forehead, and looking at the tongue. 
It is necessary to get to the business of 
some scientific measurement and anal- 
ysis, to bring out the thermometer, the 
stop watch, the diagnostic chart, the 
book of medicine. 


Who Is Doctor? 


It will also be necessary to decide at 
the start of the treatment of the ailing 
salary schedule just who is the doctor. 
It seems clear from the very nature of 
the authority established in law and in 
custom that if the title is to be pinned 
upon any one agent in the situation, 
it must be the superintendent. The 
teachers in the case may be given the 
role of “parents” of the patient. Per- 
haps we could liken the board to the 
close friends of the family and the 
doctor. 


The fact that the superintendent is 
the “doctor” will not prevent the “par- 
ents” from feeling free to ask questions 
about the illness of the “patient” or 
the significance of some of the symp- 
toms which are present. The superin- 
tendent may feel that he should bring 
into the case an outside consulting 
specialist, or the teachers may feel this 
way. Many illnesses are just this seri- 
ous. But in general it should ordinarily 


10 


be sufficient to keep the ailment and its 
treatment strictly within the “family.” 
In fact the superintendent, just as the 
doctor, is professionally obligated to 
keep the “family” and “friends” as much 
at ease as possible, not by concealing 
the nature of the sickness which must 
be treated but by frankly and openly 
diagnosing the situation and prescrib- 
ing the needed cure. Likewise the 
teachers must demonstrate a sound 
faith in the professional judgment of 
the superintendent, who must merit 
this faith, in turn, by a record of sound 
cures. In this way the need for an 





Is he really sick? 


outside consultant may be altogether 
removed. 


Bulletin Will Help 


CTA Research Bulletin 58 is meant 
to suggest a means of communication 
between the teachers, the administra- 
tion, and the board by which this whole 
matter of the “health” of the local sal- 
ary schedule may be discussed. If used 
skillfully, the bulletin should very 
largely serve to take the place of out- 
side consultant service. It presents an 


Dr. Brown, assistant director of re- 
search for CTA, has been “feeling 
pulses” for a long time as salary con- 
sultant for California school districts. 





The wise doctor knows the answer 


outline of the areas of information and 
the analytical procedures which shoul 
help everyone concerned to understand 
the local situation. 


The first major question to be ap. 
swered is, “What income is available 
to support the local school program” 
This is a fundamental matter. The 
illness of the salary schedule may be 
largely due to undernourishment. | 
such is the case, then our ailing child 
will remain stunted and weak, no mat- 
ter how we recombine and juggle the 
inadequate calories and vitamins. [It 
may be finally diagnosed that no cure 
can be effected without providing a 
richer diet. If this is the case, the 
superintendent should so prescribe, the 
board should bless the prescription, 
and the community should be asked to 
support the needed remedy. 


If it appears that the diet or income 
is reasonably sufficient to sustain a 
healthy schedule, then it will be neces- 
sary to examine the patient for some 
kind of “anemia” such as a rush of 
maintenance or capital outlay need. 
Perhaps it is a kind of “tapeworm, 
such as inefficient purchasing, poor dis 
trict organization, unnecessary trans- 
portation, or dwindling reserves. The 
superintendent’s role in matters of this 


kind is inescapable. If these problems | 


are genuine ailments, they must be 
honestly recognized and steps taken to 
overcome them, not by “bleeding” the 
schedule further, but by getting rid of 
the tapeworm or stopping the anemi 
with the therapy of special income fo 
capital outlay requirements. 


Bulletin 58 also shows how to trans 
late district income into a salary schet- 
ule in terms of the general average 
practices which are found among Cali 
fornia’s school districts. On the basi 
of this general experience, an elemet- 
tary district which can afford to mail 
tain an average classroom teacher salaty 
of $4,800 can probably have a three 
classification, twelve - step schedul 
ranging from $3,600 to $5,820, with 
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$148 increments and a spread of two 
increments between classes. 


Steps in Salary Schedules 


A high school district which can 
aford an average classroom teacher 
salary of $5,200 can probably have a 
three-classification, twelve-step sched- 
ye ranging from $3,900 to $6,300, 
with $160 increments and a spread of 
two increments between classes. The 
above calculations are for a staff which 
has no more than 56 per cent of its 
teachers in the top two classifications 


of the schedule. Bulletin 58 enables 
the local committee to calculate the 
effect of such problems as a large pro- 
portion of the teachers at maximum, a 
relatively small pupil-teacher ratio, the 
gradual shift of the staff to the upper 
half of the schedule. 

Finally, the bulletin provides infor- 
mation to compute the cost of such 
schedule proposals and the district’s 
ability to support them out of present 
proposals in the new apportionment 
law. It does not provide the answers 
to the problems of insufficient money 


SALARY SCHEDULE COMPUTATIONS 


Crass I 

Amt. Prod. 

Years Above No. of 
of Min. of Col. 

Exp. Sal. Tehrs. b&ec 
c. d. b’ 
4 0 2i* 
1 li 3i 
3 6i 4i 
4 12i 5i 
2 8i 6i 
1 5i Ti 
0 0 8i 
3 ? 
4 
2 
1 
0 


* 


ont aun SF WON Bb 


21i 9i 
32i 
18i 
10i 
110i 


10i 
1li 
12i 
13i 


++t++4++4++4+4+ 


a 
oe ONDA eS 


= 


35° = 223i 


*i means increment. 


Crass II 
c’ d’ 
4i* 


Crass III 
: b” ce” d” 
2 4i* 0 
3 9i 5i 0 
; 4i 6i 2 
2 10i Ti 2 
1 6i 8i 0 
4 281 9i 0 
1 8i 10i 2 
2 18i 3 
1 1 
3 2 
0 ] 
8 4 


203 
33i 
12i 
261 
14i 
60i 


lli- 
10i 12i 
33i 131i 

0 14i 
104i 


28 234i 


15i 


191i 


Assume that the district is believed ultimately to have 80 teachers on a 
schedule with three classifications as shown above, and with the frequency distri- 


bution as also indicated above. 


It is hoped and thought the district can afford an average of $4800 per teacher 


or $384,000 total in salaries. How large 


can the increments be if the minimum 


salary in Class I is to be $3600 and the shifts to Classifications II and III are 


equivalent to two increments? 


Explanation of symbols: Column b shows the amount by which the salary of 
any particular level exceeds the lowest or minimum salary. Column C shows the 
frequency or number of teachers on each level. Column d is obtained by multiply- 
ing the expression in column b by the frequency or number in Column c. 


Solution: 


1. Get the total of all the products in columns d, d’, and d” 
(A) Col. d (223 in.) plus Col. d’ (234 inc.) plus Col. d” 


(191 inc.) equals 648 increments. 


. Solve for i in the following equation: 
$384,000 equals $288,000 ($3600 min. salary x 80 teachers) plus 648i 


648i equals $96,000 
i equals $148 plus 


. Therefore the range of the schedule could be: 


$3600 — $5288 in Class I 
$3896 — $5524 in Class II 
$4192 — $5820 in Class III 


To be certain that a schedule is financially possible, try to estimate frequencies 
for the various levels, say five years in advance. Then compute the increments 


Possible 
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in the current expense budget, or of 
undue proportions of current income 
going into capital outlay, or of exces- 
sive or inadequate reserve status. How- 
ever, it does suggest ways to recognize 
these problems and define them clearly. 


The answers to such “ailments” must 
be prescribed locally by intelligent, 
friendly working relationships between 
the schools and the local citizens. A 
partial remedy, at least, to the under- 
nourishment disease was accomplished 
at state level by Proposition 2. It 
brought close to $70,000,000 of finan- 
cial aid to California’s schools. At state 
level proposed minimum salary legisla- 
tion has been introduced. The Trustees 
Association has proposed higher ceil- 
ings on local school district tax rates. 


The extent to which such results 
actually bring nourishment to your local 
salary schedule will depend consider- 
ably on the kind of sound diagnosis 
which is made locally. Bulletin 58 may 
assist in the task. 


EUR-CAL TOURS 

This is the third year that the Asso- 
ciated Students, University of Califor- 
nia at Berkeley, is offering tours of 
Europe for students and teachers. 















































Last year students and teachers from 
some 53 colleges and universities made 
up five Eur-Cal groups totaling 220 
members. Because of the substantial 
interest shown by California teachers 
last year, Eur-Cal is, this year, giving 
close attention to the needs and desires 
of teachers on a European Tour. Many 
aspects of Eur-Cal Tours are designed 
specifically for teachers. Several varied 
tour programs are offered, some empha- 
sizing Scandinavia, others Spain, North 
Africa and Yugoslavia. Eur-Cal Music 
Tour, a specialized program of music 
and drama set against the background 
of a European Grand Tour, is led by 
a nationally- known music critic and 
coach. Tours are arranged to fit into 
the teacher's summer. Maximum 
amount of travel time in Europe is 
realized by using roundtrip air trans- 
portation. 


Eur-Cal offers a first-class European 
Tour for high school students. A few 
of the specialized attractions are: round- 
trip Pan American (or similar carrier) 
transportation; visit England, Scotland, 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Germany, 
Austria, Switzerland, Italy, France, 
Spain and Portugal; reasonable super- 
vision and excellent accommodations. 


On the surface, it would appear that 
the goal of educators is to improve 
their financial condition. On the sur- 
face, group discussions range from sal- 
ary schedules to tenure to retirement; 
it appears that the teacher's chief con- 
cern is getting a job and finding security. 

We all concur that these welfare 
objectives are important; it is a primary 
function of your state association to 
promote the material gains of the 
profession. 

It would be a shallow representation, 
however, if we assumed that your 
teachers association functioned only as 
a bargaining agent for better pay and 
‘more security. We find a measure of 
the true greatness of professional solli- 
darity in goals and aspirations above 
and beyond welfare. 

We hear the teacher in the back row 
mutter, “That’s a mouthful of words, 
bud. What’s more important to me 
than providing a decent standard of 
living for my family?” 

That’s a valid question. What IS 
more important? We might suggest 
that it is important for a teacher to 
have dignity before impunity, grace 
before outrage, wisdom before sloven- 
liness, patience before violence, kind- 
ness and strength before meanness and 
weakness. 

“Words, words, 
from the back row. 

What shall we do about freedom? Do 
you read deeply enough in your news- 
paper to understand the threats to 
academic freedom? Do you interpret 
democracy in a way your students 
understand and accept as ideals Amer- 
ica fights to maintain? 

And what does freedom have to do 
with your paychecks? When you be- 
came a teacher did you expect to be 
a hired hand, to repeat by rote the 
classroom lecture prescribed by the 
Central Office? When you proudly 
entered a profession honored for teach- 
ing truth and wisdom and strength of 
character did you expect intimidation? 

One of our leaders tells us we live 
in an age of investigation. Maybe that 
isn’t bad; maybe we can tolerate it 
without rage. But do you understand 
that skepticism and doubt developing 
around public education is a threat to 
the teacher’s security? 


words,” we _ hear 
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Since the first American schoolmaster 
rapped the knuckles of an inattentive 
student, education has passed through 
recurrent stages of defense, adjustment, 
and change. Most of us believe that 
public education is better, more effec- 
tive, more enlightened because of that 
progressive battle for improvement. We 
have no feeling that teaching will be 
depressed as a profession. Rather, we 
see every evidence that teaching will 
increase in importance and prestige. 


It is doubtful whether the teacher’s 
position would be improved if public 
criticism were removed. The teacher 
welcomes constructive growth. But the 
teacher dedicated to the highest ideals 
of the profession cannot and will not 
condone irresponsible attacks. 


When we think about academic free- 
dom we are inclined to classify it as an 
area of concern to university profes- 
sors. We are reminded of the arguments 
which flared in California about truth 
and intellectual conviction and integrity 
of thought. 


As employees of tax-supported pub- 
lic bodies, teachers understand and 
approve democracy’s resistance to com- 
munism. There has been no furor about 
teachers signing the Levering Act oath. 
CTA and NEA express a well-estab- 
lished principle in opposing the em- 
ployment of known Communists. To 
do otherwise would deny and defeat the 
ideal of academic freedom itself. 


We do not agree with the tolerant 
attitude of Senator Taft, who re- 
cently said that a teacher should 
not be fired simply for being a 
Communist — unless he was actu- 
ally trying to indoctrinate his stu- 
dents. There are no practical or 
possible means of detecting skillful 
indoctrination. Convincing  evi- 
dence that a teacher who is a mem- 
ber of the Communist party is 
prima facie evidence of educational 


unfitness. But that disqualification 
should be determined by the teach. 
ing profession itself, not by goy. 
ernment or any other agency, 


While we may endorse Mrs. Agnes 
E. Meyer’s courageous assault on Mp. 
Carthy, Jenner, and Velde and the 
investigation of “Reds in our lay. 
rooms,” we must examine these pro. 
tagonists as extremists. We deplore 
Senator McCarthy’s practice of ruthleg 
character assassination, but we als 
hold contempt for educators who bow 
meekly before his powerful influence, 


Congressional and legislative 
committees may enter an investi- 
gation of subversive influences 
with laudable intent. But they 
soon find there are no fixed or 
reputable rules of definition. When 
is a teacher subversive and when 
is he open-minded and objective? 
What phobias and pressures and 
prejudices enter into judgment and 
how untainted is the judge? Who 
may honestly say that his life has 
been wholly free of intellectual 
curiosity about Marxian theory? 
Are we to conclude that the only 
guiltless citizen is the one who 
knows nothing and cares less about 
the philosophy ruling the Soviet 
mind? Who is to establish the 
point where subversion begins? 
These are questions which concem 
the teacher and his conscience. 


The age of investigation will pass. 
We have no doubt it will leave the 
teaching profession stronger. But that 
strength will spring from vigordus exer 
cise and a well-balanced diet of thought, 
patience, and fortitude. For the strong 
teacher in these times, we remind the 
voice in the back row, is not the one 
who establishes an impregnable pos 
tion in terms of dollar income, but om 
who can withstand the buffeting d 
mind and spirit. 


— of CTA Journal are invited to send suggestions and comments to the editor 
Observations and criticisms are welcome. Manuscripts on subjects relating to public 
education are always appreciated, as well as large glossy photographs illustrating 
teacher activities. Attach this coupon to your contribution and mail it today! 


Name. 


Address... 


School Position. 


Mail to: CTA Journal, 693 Sutter St., San Francisco 2. 
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Turner president of the National Edu- 
cation Association at the June conven- 
tion in Miami Beach. State NEA 
membership, aimed at a goal of 40,000 
(which would entitle California to a 
third state director), was still about 
4000 short as the annual meeting 
approached. 


A vote by the council on a proposed 
change in the CTA by-laws will be 
dependent on action of the CSTA 
board. The student subsidiary of the 
state association has requested consid- 
eration of a change in name to Student 
California Teachers Association. 


Member requests for information about the CTA sponsored study tours to Mexico City 
and Hawaii next summer have poured in to the JOURNAL office since the announce- 
ment appeared in the March edition. Since reservations on both tours will be limited, 
CTA members are urged to apply for reservation blanks as early as possible. Complete 
details of the CTA approved tours will be found on page 21, as well as description of 
% alternate session at the University of British Columbia. The picture above of a native 
outrigger crew is suggested to excite the interest of readers in Hawaii. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS WEEK 


34th Annual Observance to Be Held 
April 27 to May 2 


With the slogan, “The Public School 
—An American Heritage” teachers 
throughout the state are busy with 
preparations to make the week April 
27 to May 2 the biggest yet from the 
standpoint of school participation and 
the number of visitors attracted to the 
schools by the programs given. 

Cooperating with teachers and stu- 
dents is the same citizen group that 
initiated the first public schools week 
back in 1920. According to George 
D. Gavin, general chairman of the 
state-wide committee, some 700 com- 
mittees are organized and functioning 
to sponsor the local schoo! programs and 
he anticipates that all attendance rec- 
ords by visitors will be broken. 


Local committees promote news- 
paper publicity, radio and _ television 
features, programs before service clubs 
and other groups, and window displays. 
The citizen committees confine their 
efforts to “selling” Public Schools 
Week, leaving the detail of demonstra- 
tions put on by the students to teachers 
and administrators. 


Open House Planned 


The school programs include “open 
house,” where visitors are urged to in- 
spect school premises and visit one or 
more classes; assembly hall programs, 
“father’s nights” and similar activities. 
A feature that has always proved popu- 
lar is the practice of enrolling parents 
and others and putting them through 
an entire day’s routine in the course 
of a couple of hours in the evening. All 
schools find it helpful to have a trained 
group of students to meet visitors and 
escort them through the school when 
necessary. 

Public Schools Week is predicated 
on the principle that the schools will 
gain in strength through a better under- 
standing on the part of the people of 
the important role the schools take in 
training boys and girls for full respon- 
sibilities of citizenship. Rex H. Turner, 
president of the California Teachers 
Association, with others heading up 
state-wide organizations, recently wrote 
to Mr. Gavin, general chairman of the 
citizens committee: 

“On behalf of the 60,000 members 
of the California Teachers Association 
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(See Arthur Corey’s comment on page three) 


may I express my very great apprecia- 
tion for the continuance of this pro- 
gram. This thirty-fourth annual ob- 
servance comes in a year when citizens 
are faced with the need of solving 
school problems of overcrowded 
classes, double and triple sessions, in- 
adequate schoolhouses and sites, un- 
derpaid teachers, a crippling shortage 
of teachers and teachers in training, 
and a tendency to criticize the schools 
without first obtaining the facts. 


“Our citizens on whose wisdom and 
decision the solution to these and other 
school problems depends, when visiting 
the schools during Public Schools Week 
will observe the splendid work being 
done with the children by the over 
60,000 teachers in California.” 


School authorities are urged to take 
full advantage of the opportunity of- 
fered by Public Schools Week to ad- 
vance the interests of their local 
schools. Contact your local citizens 
committee and work in cooperation 
with the members of this group in de- 
veloping and promoting a worthwhile 
program. If there is no local committee, 
George D. Gavin, general chairman, 
1200 Phelan Building, San Francisco, 
can provide program help. 


ISABELLA H. HILDITCH 


Miss Isabella H. Hilditch, 68, teacher at 
Sweetwater high school, National City, 
from 1911 until her retirement in 1951, 
died March 4. She had served as vice- 
principal for the last 20 years. One of the 
charter members of the San Diego county 
teachers association, she had also served 
for years on the council of CTA Southern 
Section. In 194546 she took a leave of 
absence to serve as Grand Worthy Matron 
of the Eastern Star of California. 


Family Life 


PTA Offers Scholarships 
For July Workshop to 
Be Held at COP 


7 California Congress of Pareny 
and Teachers is offering 40 scolgy. 
ships totaling $2,250 for a family lif 
education workshop which is to be held 
at the College of the Pacific in Stock. 
ton from July 6 to 17. Deadline fo, 
applications for these scholarships js 
May 1, 1953. 

The workshop is open to parent edy. 
cation leaders, church leaders, youth 
leaders, social workers, teachers jn 
adult education and anyone interested 
in providing leadership in family life 
education. It is being sponsored jointly 
by the California Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, the College of the Py. 
cific and the Family Service Agency of 
Stockton. 

Purpose of the workshop is to leam 
how, where and with whom education 
for more responsible family life may 
be expanded. It is unique in attempt. 
ing to bring together community teams, 
representing different categories or pro- 
fessions in a community, in an effort to 
coordinate and make more efficient use 
of existing local resources dealing with 
family life. This community team 
effort to help strengthen families is one 
of the recommendations of the 1950 
White House Conference on Children 
and Youth. The College of the Pacific, 
with an extensive library on this sub- 
ject from a Rosenberg Foundation 
grant, is ideally suited for the workshop. 

Fifteen of the scholarships offered 
by the California Congress are for $100 
each to cover both tuition and room 
and board. Twenty-five are for $3 
each, covering tuition only. 

Two units of graduate work may be 
earned and enrollment with or without 
credits is limited. Applications should 
be directed to Mrs. Fay Goleman, FLE 
Workshop, College of the Pacific. 


We frequently refer to a ‘‘professional attitude’ and “profes 
sional conduct” on the part of persons engaged in occupations 


A NOTE 
REGARDING 
THE CODE 
PRINTED ON 
OPPOSITE 
PAGE 


classified as professions. Teaching is a profession. Teachers at 
expected to behave professionally. Last summer CTA reproduced 
several thousand copies of this “Code of the Professional Worker 
as originally written by G. B. Leighbody, supervisor of Industrid 
Teacher Training of the University of the State of New York. 
Demand for reprints throughout California has been so great tha 
it is published for the first time in the CTA Journal. Additional 
copies will be available through CTA Field Service. We acknowl 
edge that professional conduct is not easy to define in a few words 


but listed here are some of the characteristics associated with tne 


professional status. 
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The Professional Worker DOES NOT REQUIRE 
CLOSE SUPERVISION OR DIRECTION. 
He directs himself. He plans his own activities. He 
works independently. 


The Professional Worker DOES NOT REGARD 
HIMSELF AS AN EMPLOYEE. 
He does not consider himself to be working for a 
“boss.” He regards his supervisors as fellow professional 
workers, and they regard him in the same way. 


The Professional Worker DOES NOT WORK 
BY THE HOUR. 

He does not expect to adhere strictly to a minimum 
time schedule. He adjusts his working hours to meet the 
necessities and responsibilities of his duties, without 
thought as to “overtime” or “standard work week.” 


The Professional Worker DOES NOT EXPECT 
TO BE PAID BY THE HOUR. 

He expects the overall sum for which he has agreed to 
perform his duties. This sum is based upon the responsi- 
bilities involved and the professional service rendered. 
It cannot be measured in hours. Professions whose mem- 
bers regularly demonstrate this are those where compen- 
sation is highest. 


The Professional Worker IS LOYAL TO HIS 
FELLOW WORKERS. 


He never gossips about them nor about those he serves. 
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The Professional Worker TAKES FULL RESPON- 
SIBILITY FOR THE RESULTS OF HIS EFFORTS AND 
ACTIONS. 

He makes his own decisions and acts upon them. He 
may seek advice and counsel, but he does not attempt to 
transfer responsibility for his own mistakes to others. 


The Professional Worker CONTINUALLY SEEKS 
SELF-IMPROVEMENT. 
He takes advantage of every opportunity to improve 
his knowledge and understanding in connection with his 
professional duties. 






The Professional Worker CONTRIBUTES TO 


THE SKILL AND KNOWLEDGE OF THE PROFES- 


SION. 
He develops new ideas, plans and materials, and gladly 
shares them with fellow workers. 






The Professional Worker RESPECTS THE CON- 
FIDENCE OF OTHERS. 

The welfare of those he serves often requires that infor- 
mation concerning them remain confidential. He never 
violates this confidence. 


The Professional Worker AVOIDS RUMORS 
AND HEARSAY. 

He does not credit or repeat information received 
through the “grapevine.” He secures information which 
is important to him directly from those authorized to 
release it. 


The Professional Worker ADJUSTS HIS GRIEV- 
ANCES THROUGH PROPER CHANNELS. 
He discusses them directly and privately with those 
authorized to make adjustments. He refrains from com- 
plaining and grumbling to others. 


The Professional Worker MEETS HIS PROFES- 
SIONAL OBLIGATIONS. 
He fulfills completely all agreements and obligations 
entered into with fellow workers, whether they are legal 
or moral obligations. 


The Professional Worker DOES NOT AD- 
VANCE HIMSELF AT THE EXPENSE OF OTHERS. 
He strives for promotion and advancement in the pro- 
fession only on the basis of superior preparation and 
worthy professional performance. 


The Professional Worker IS SENSITIVE TO THE 
PROBLEMS OF HIS FELLOW WORKERS. 


He always considers the effect of his actions on the 
welfare of fellow workers. 


The Professional Worker IS PROUD OF HIS 
PROFESSION. 


He always reflects to those outside the profession 
pride and satisfaction in the work in which he is engaged. 


The Professional Worker’s CHIEF DESIRE IS TO 
RENDER A SERVICE. 
To improve men’s welfare is the end toward which the 
professional worker devotes his career. The teaching 
profession should exemplify this to the highest degree. 
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State's First Junior College 


Surmounts Its 


Housing Problems 


By Phil Smith 


DUCATIONAL institutions can be 

compared to champion prize fight- 

ers in their mutual ability to withstand 

crushing blows and to rebound with a 

resilience that permits them to stand 

like the Rock of Gibraltar against all 
crises. 


No exception is Fresno Junior Col- 
lege, the oldest two-year college in 
California, which has continued opera- 
tions during the fall semester under 
seemingly insurmountable handicaps 
which included serious housing prob- 
lems. The day after classes began in 


This clock tower and the center wing of the old building used by Fresno Junior 
College will soon be only memories. Familiar landmarks since 1895, they will be 


replaced by modern structures. 
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September the Fresno City Board of 
Education was forced to suspend them 
for a week and to condemn two-thirds 
of the main FJC building. 

Students were told at an assembly 
the second day of the semester that al] 
classes would be closed for at least , 
week. Because of earthquake damage 
discovered by structural engineers, the 
junior college lost 22 classrooms, ad. 
ministrative offices, its library and sty. 
dent snack bar, and other facilities, 


Bounces Back 

Like the prize fighter, FJC was 
“down for the count,” but it came back 
like a champion. The survival of the 
institution and the reopening of al 
classes within a week were the result of 
prompt action of the school administra. 
tion and the public-spirited cooperation 
of city and: church officials. 

The Fresno city administration came 
to the aid of the junior college the day 
after the board’s action by providing 
classrooms and offices for FJC’s busi- 
ness division in the Fresno Memorial 
Auditorium and by furnishing other 
classroom space at a nearby playground, 
Several churches near the campus also 
offered space for classrooms, as did the 
Fresno Y.M.C.A. 

By utilizing this housing and by re 
modeling the south wing of the FIC 
building, the only part not condemned, 
the junior college was soon “back in 
business.” Most of the college offices 
were moved to the south gymnasium, 
which also houses the library. The 
school also retained use of its block 
long shop building. In December the 
board let contracts for razing the two 
condemned wings. Work began on this 
project in January. 


Oldest—And Youngest 


The junior college has a paradoxical 
history—not only is it the first junior 
college to be established in California, 
but it is also one of the youngest two 
year colleges in the state. FJC is also 
one of the nation’s oldest public junior 
colleges, the first one having beet 
founded at Joliet, Illinois, in 1901. 


Philip D. Smith is public information 
officer of Fresno city unified school 
district and an active member of the 
public relations section of Fresno 
Teachers Association. 
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The explanation of the paradox lies 
, the history of the institution since 
its establishment in 1910. Three years 
after public junior colleges were author- 
ized by the State Legislature in 1907, 
the Fresno Board of Education began 
junior college instruction in the 15- 
year-old Fresno High School in the 
game building in which the two wings 
were condemned last fall. 











It is true, however, that this first 
California junior college was really only 
an extension of the high school, as was 
the case with other pioneer junior col- 
leges in the state at Santa Barbara 
(1911), Fullerton (1913), and several 
Los Angeles schools. 


In 1911 the building at 1430 “O” 
Street in Fresno, which housed high 
school and junior college, also became 
the site of the newly organized Fresno 
Normal School, the forerunner of 
Fresno State College. The structure, 
with its four stories and clock tower of 
majestic and massive brick walls, was 
the oldest school building still in use in 
Fresno and possibly in Central Califor- 
nia. Its main wing was built in 1895; 
the east wing was completed in 1911, 
and the west wing was finished in 1917. 
The shop building was erected in 1915. 
In 1913 Fresno Normal School moved 
to its present campus in the northern 


part of the city. 



























Many Changes 





State legislation, which was respon- 
sible for the founding of Fresno Junior 
College, was also the cause of the 
demise of the school as a_ separate 
institution. The California district junior 
college law of 1921 made it permissive 
for a junior college district to contract 
with a teacher’s college for the mainte- 
nance of junior college courses of 
instruction. Under this provision junior 
college instruction was instituted in six 


of the then seven California normal 
schools. 


















Fresno was one of the six; Fresno 
Junior College and Fresno Normal 
School were combined. Meanwhile, 
Fresno High School moved to a new 
plant and the “O” Street plant became 
the Fresno Technical High School. 


Fresno Junior College did remain 
alive, in name at least, between 1921 
and 1948, the date of its reorganization 
and tefounding as a separate institu- 
tion, It was part of the normal school, 
which in another reorganization in 
1935 became Fresno State College. 
Fresno Junior College was listed in 
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junior college yearbooks in the 1921- 
1948 period, but its plant, faculty and 
administration were identical with those 
of Fresno State College. 


Predict Great Growth 


In the spring of 1948 a committee 
headed by George D. Strayer com- 
pleted a survey of publicly supported 
higher education in California, includ- 
ing junior colleges. This survey pre- 
dicted that Fresno County would have 
a junior college potential of 2000 (day) 
students by 1960 and recommended 
that “the Fresno City Schools should 
house the Fresno Junior College in a 
new plant or in existing units.” 


After the Strayer Report was pub- 
lished, members of the Fresno board 
and school officials met with representa- 
tives of the State Department of Edu- 
cation. Conclusions reached at this 
conference were interpreted as a man- 
date to the board, and a committee was 
appointed to arrange for the re-estab- 
lishment of Fresno Junior College as a 
separate institution from Fresno State 
College. The members included Erwin 
A. Dann, Fresno assistant superintend- 
ent, who became acting director of the 
junior college. 


The committee recommended that 
the junior college be reopened at the 
site of its birth, in the then Fresno 
Technical High School plant. This 
was done in the fall of 1948—making 
Fresno Junior College both the oldest 
and, yet, one of the youngest two-year 
colleges in the state. 


In the fall of 1950 Fresno Junior 
College acquired its president, Dr. 
Thomas A. Blakely, who replaced 
Dann, on loan from the Fresno City 
School headquarters. In his three years 
at FJC, Dr. Blakely has been striving 
to make the school a community col- 
lege in a wide sense, and he has also 
instituted a program to improve the 
academic or general education curricula 
of the college. 


Plan for Future 


Meanwhile, the housing problems, 
although solved for the current year, 
remain acute. The board has appointed 
a citizens’ committee to study immedi- 
ate and long-term housing for the 
institution. It met for the first time 
January 20 to plan housing for the 
1953-1954 school year and also to 
diagram considerations for a new per- 
manent campus for California’s oldest 
junior college. One suggestion which 





EUROPEAN MUSIC TOURS 


For the fourth consecutive summer, 
Temple University of Philadelphia 
offers three European Music Tours, 
arranged by Study Abroad, Ine., of 
New York City. The 1953 program in- 
cludes UNESCO’s International Music 
Educators Conference at Brussels; the 
festivals of Lucerne, Salzburg, Bay- 
reuth, Edinburgh, Holland, Aix-en- 
Provence; and concerts, visits, lectures, 
sight-seeing and meetings in Paris, 
London, Vienna, Rome, Florence and 
Venice. Graduate or undergraduate 
credit is available. Miss Frances Rob- 
inson, San Jose State College, is the 
West Coast representative. 


Public Appearances of School 
Music Groups Approved 


School musical groups may appear 
in educational programs without union 
interference, but not in commercial or 
other public affairs where their appear- 
ance would not deprive union musi- 
cians of employment. This is the 
principle of an agreement, first made 
in 1947 by the American Federation of 
Musicians with the Music Educators 
National Conference and the American 
Association of School Administrators, 
officially renewed recently by the three 
organizations. 





Frankly, Mrs. Allen, I enjoy having you 
as a teacher all day but isn’t this baby 
sitting a little too much? 


has had considerable public support 
would have the junior college occupy 
the present Fresno State College cam- 
pus when the state college moves to its 
new site northeast of Fresno. 


But after solving the housing crisis 
of last September, the Fresno school 
officials are prepared to take these other 
building problems in stride, confident 
they can be adequately met. 


Calendar of Coming Events ——LETTERS— _ 


DURING APRIL AND MAY 


April 6-10 — Association for Child- 
hood Education International; annual 
study conference. Denver. 

April 8-10— NEA Department of 
American Association for Health, Physi- 
cal Education and Recreation; South- 
west District Convention. Logan, Utah. 

April 9 — CTA Board of Directors; 
regular meeting. CTA Building, San 
Francisco. 

April 9 — CTA Commission on NEA 
Relations; regular meeting. CTA Build- 
ing, San Francisco. 

April 10, 11 — CTA Council of Edu- 
cation, annual meeting; Committee 
meetings; Board of Directors; CSTA. 
Palace Hotel, San Francisco. 

April 10, 11— California Audio- 
Visual Education Association; state 
conference. Riverside. 

April 16-18 — California Council on 
Teacher Education. Mar Monte Hotel, 
Santa Barbara. 

April 18 — California Association for 
Childhood Education, Southern Sec- 
tion; regular meeting, hostessed by 
Santa Barbara branch. Santa Barbara. 

April 18 — California Business Edu- 
cation Association, Central Section; 
regular meeting. Fresno State College. 

April 18 — California Scholarship 
Federation, Northern Region; regional 
convention. Stockton High School. 

April 18 — School Library Associa- 
tion of California, Northern Section; 
workshop. Big E Auditorium, Stones- 
town, San Francisco. 

April 18 — Southern California Junior 
College ‘Association; spring meeting. 
Santa Monica City College. 

April 19 — California State Chapter 
of International Council for Exceptional 
Children; annual meeting. Long Beach. 

April 23-26 — California Association 
of Women Deans and Vice-Principals; 
state convention. Yosemite. 

April 24, 25 — California School Su- 
pervisors Association, Southern Section; 
spring conference. Los Angeles. 

April 25 — Northern California Junior 
College Association; regular meeting. 
West Contra Costa Junior College Cam- 
pus, Richmond. 

April 27-May 1 — California Public 
Schools Week. 


April 28-30 — California Congress of 
Parents and Teachers; annual conven- 
tion. Long Beach. 


May 2— California Association for 
Childhood Education, Southern Sec- 
tion; regular meeting, hostessed by 
Orange County branch. 


May 2—California Elementary 
School Administrators Association, 
Southern Section. Santa Ana. 


May 2— California Scholarship Fed- 
eration, Central Region; regional con- 
vention. Gilroy High School. 


May 2 — California Speech Therapy 
Association, Northern Section; spring 
meeting. San Francisco. 

May 2— Southern California Con- 
tinuation Education Association; spring 
conference. Excelsior High School, 
Norwalk. 


May 4-6 — California Future Farm- 
ers of America; state conference. Cali- 
fornia State Polytechnic College, San 
Luis Obispo. 

May 7-9 — California School Super- 
visors Association, Northern Section; 
spring meeting. 

May 9—CTA Northern Section 
Council; regular meeting. Redding. 

May 9—CTA Southern Section 
Council; regular meeting. Los Angeles. 

May 9 — California Scholarship Fed- 
eration, Southern Region; regional con- 
vention. Pasadena City College. Muir 
College chapter will be co-host with 
Pasadena. 


May 16—CTA Central Section 
Council; regular meeting. Fresno. 

May 18-20 — National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers; annual conven- 
tion. Oklahoma City. 


May 22, 23 — California School Su- 
pervisors Association, San Joaquin Sec- 
tion; regular meeting. Hanford. 


May 23— CTA Central Section Lo- 
cal Club Presidents; annual conference. 
Visalia. 

May 23—CTA Southern Section 
Local Club Presidents; conference. Los 
Angeles. 

May 27-29 — Association of Califor- 
nia County School Superintendents; 
annual spring conference. Sacramento. 





Sir: 

Our California Teachers Associatio, 
and the NEA have set a good exampk 
in their presentation of school problem 
to the public. Each of us should ing 
vidually assume a similar responsibility 
If teaching is to be considered a try 
profession, we must accept our oblige 
tions to society. An essential requig, 
ment is to maintain membership jn oy 
professional associations. 













Jack C. Goodwiin, Principal 


Julia B. Morrison School 
Norwalk City School District 
Norwalk, California 








Sir: 

There are among your readers man 
who are already retired, and may 
who are facing retirement. To all, re 
tirement brings the shock of disting 
change. ; 










For years, their lives have been ce. 
tered about a firm core of exactix 
schedules, enriched by a_ purposefi 
responsibility, challenged by youth 
needs, sweetened by social partici. 
tion, and dignified by a sense of sen: 
ice. With retirement, the pattem j 
changed. The core is gone, and, wit 
it, its rewarding tasks and companion. 


ships. 














The National Retired Teachers Assoc. 
ation, a Department of NEA, recogni 
the retiree’s need of reorganization a 
adjustment. It tends to promote bi 
personal relationships, well-being a 
prestige. It challenges a continuatia 
of educational interest and purposefl 
activity. It affords an opportunity t 
work more effectively toward liberi 
zation of retirement benefits and stabi 
lization of retirement funds. 












Recognition through your colum 
of the existence of the National Retié 
Teachers Association and its status 4 
one of the twenty-nine Departments ¢ 
NEA, would be a real service, botht 
your reading public and the thousand 
upon thousands of retired teachers # 
our land. 













Membership, with its four quart: 
lies, is kept at $1 a year to enabled 
retirees to join and share. 







Sincerely yours, 


Ethel Percy Andrus 


President, NRTA 
941 Rosemont Rd., Glendale 7, Cait 
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od example 
11 probleny 
hould ing. @. If it seems likely that a teacher would 
POnsibility be ineligible for tenure, is it customary 
red a tne that he should be so advised at the end 
our oblig. of his second year of service by the admin- 





istration or board ? 





ial require 
ship in oy 





A. It generally is considered the duty 
of the administration to keep teachers 
informed regarding administrative eval- 


















































Principal uation of the service being rendered. 

. 4 teacher should know whether or not 

rict , “ . 
he is meeting standards set for the dis- 
trict, and whether or not he might 
qualify for permanency. 

This is particularly important at the 
aders many— close of the second year of service. 
and maw Not only should he be informed if 
To all, re attainment of permanency is in doubt, 
of distin but he should be told what progress 

needs to be made before tenure status 
would be granted. 
a he ‘t= Many districts now follow a policy 
of exact of releasing at the end of the second 
purposts year a teacher whose service is defi- 
by yout nitely below standards required. Those 
1 partici kept for the third year are reasonably 
nse of sen: certain that their position is secure. In 
pattem i 
>, and, with 
companio-} Important Educational Problems 
Are Discussed In CTA’s 
thers Assoc 
eco RESEARCH 
nization ani 
promote bi} HE California Journal of Educa- 
L-being ai tional Research in its f 
Mee ch, now in its fourth 
cl year of publication, has gained both 
Purpossy tational and international recognition. 
portant Introduced by the California Teachers 
ard. liberal: din 3 
.} Association in January 1950 as a me- 
s and stilt D diary to int i 
erpret important research 
- findings for California school adminis- 
yur columsf trators, the Journal now has subscribers 
onal Retil§ in nearly every state and _ several 
its status sp Countries, 
partments 0 The idea of the Journal originated 
rice, both tf with the State Advisory Council on 
1e thousanif Educational Research which now serves 
teachers if 2% its editorial board. Having repre- 
sentation from school research depart- 
a ments, county school research offices, 
all j colleges and universities, the school 






administrators’ association, the State 
Department of Education, and _ the 
CTA, the editorial board assures that 
the material published in the Journal 
will represent all school levels and 
esearch interests. The Journal is pub- 
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QUESTION AND ANSWER 


Questions of professional significance are often submitted at local association meetings, 
Local secretaries are urged to record such questions and forward them to the Journal. The 
jollowing answers were written by HARRY A. FOSDICK, Field Service representative. 


this case, careful evaluation, construc- 
tive criticism and assistance in correct- 
ing weaknesses must come during the 
first and second years. Without these 
steps, the claim that a teacher failure 
is really an administrative failure is 
given validity. 

Q. Why doesn’t the CTA operate with 


membership based on the school year in- 
stead of the calendar year? 


A. The Association’s budget must 
be based on income from dues. Even 
three months is not long enough to 
conduct the membership campaign and 
collect the dues and reports at the state 
office, but by January 1 some reason- 
ably accurate estimates can be made. 


For the individual member, too, the 
calendar year is necessary. You may 
pay your dues in your building in 
October, but the collector might hold 
up transmittal for a month or more 
while waiting for the “slow pay” breth- 
ren. Other delays can and often do 
occur in getting the dues from the city 





JOURNAL 


lished five times a year in San Francisco. 

Most of the larger California school 
districts are making regular use of the 
publication, as are the county school 
offices and the colleges and universities. 
Some districts are supplying a copy for 
each attendance center. 


Some of the features noted in the 
first three volumes of the Journal which 
will interest all superintendents and 
other administrative and research per- 
sonnel are: 

1. Digests of selected graduate theses 

and dissertations that have research 
implications for school practice; 


Nm 


Reports on findings of educational 
research conducted in local school 
districts and county offices; 

3. Critical articles which have attempted 
to challenge research workers and 
school administrators; 

4. An annual classified bibliography of 

all theses and dissertations completed 

(Continued to Page 22) 


or district chairman to the CTA Section 


office. During rush weeks, another 
week or more is needed to transmit 
these to state headquarters where your 
membership becomes official and your 
name goes on the Journal mailing list. 


Even with the whole fall season 
allowed for this process, the state office 
receives a large percentage of the mem- 
berships in January and February. Re- 
ceipts for some teachers who paid their 
dues in September arrive as late as 
March or April. Mechanics of dues 
collection and budgeting make the cal- 
endar year mandatory unless time for 
payment were to be shifted from fall 
to spring. There are other reasons why 
the shift has not been considered 
desirable. 


Q. In our county, the long-established 
county teachers association is being weak- 
ened almost to the point of becoming 
meaningless by the chartering of local 
associations in most of the larger districts. 
Is this experience being encountered in 
other areas? Would it be advisable to just 
let the county association go out of exist- 
ence? 


A. Yes, this problem has been faced 
in many counties, and is being met in 
various ways. Two counties changed 
their association into an organization 
for rural teachers — those left out of 
other chartered groups. Then they 
formed a coordinating council of local 
association presidents to develop unity 
of program and effort throughout the 
county. 

Another county association made its 
project of the year the formation of 
local associations which would include 
every teacher, then went out of exist- 
ence. Still another changed the nature 
of the association’s program, taking on 
only those activities which they could 
do best on a county-wide basis, such 
as a combined research and publicity 
campaign that supported the efforts of 
each local association salary committee. 
Another county that has kept its county- 
wide association placed direction of the 
campaign for Proposition 2 and the 
county-wide community chest solicita- 
tion in the county organization. 


Several well-organized counties have 
found that there still is an important 
function which can be performed by 
their county association to supplement 
the work of local groups. The one 
common denominator is a careful re- 
evaluation of the county association 
and its function, without thought of the 
prestige or personal feelings of those 
now holding positions of leadership. 
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Who Will Teach These Children? 


Every Teacher Is A Recruiter 


A major need is a coordinated program of 
selective recruitment for professional service 
in the classrooms of the future. 


HE PERSISTING PROBLEM of 

satisfying the demand for qualified 
teachers to staff California schools may 
in 1953-54 present an even more seri- 
ous challenge to the profession. 


Recent data presented by the Divi- 
sion of State Colleges and Teacher 
Education indicates that as pupil popu- 
lation continues to outgrow even liberal 
estimates the number of teaching can- 
didates in institutions of higher educa- 
tion continues to diminish. 


Elementary schools will continue to 
face the lack of adequately certificated 
personnel and no area of secondary 
school instruction will be exempt from 
shortage. 

California schools will continue ‘to 
rely heavily on teacher imports from 
other states and upon sub-standard 
credentialing. Population estimates and 
indications of enrollment in teacher 
education do not presage relief in the 
immediate future. Barring sudden so- 
cial or economic changes in American 
life the imbalance of teacher supply and 
demand quite probably will continue 
to be a problem of this decade if not 
the next. 


Recruitment Need 

The facts indicate that California’s 
system of public education needs now 
a vigorous and coordinated program of 
selective recruitment for professional 
service. There is need for both emer- 
gency short term procedures and devel- 
opment of a long term program to 
insure an adequate flow of capable 
new teachers. Several professional and 
lay organizations are at present carry- 
ing out recruitment programs. The 
continued and expanded efforts of these 
groups is urgently needed. In addition 
there is needed an agency or agencies 
assigned to coordinate recruitment 
activity into a significant statewide 
effort. The two agencies most nearly 
able to assume the task of coordination 
and development are the State Depart- 
ment of Education and the California 
Teachers Association. 
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Use of the prestige and resources of 
a state department of education in a 
selective recruitment program is not 
without precedent. The Illinois De- 
partment of Public Instruction in 1951 
acquired the services of a coordinator 
of recruitment. An active program has 
been developed among state institutions 
with assistance from such organiza- 
tions as the Illinois State Chamber of 
Commerce. 


Commission Named 

The California Teachers Association 
is now in the process of establishing 
its Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards. Foremost 
among the several problems it faces 
will be the consideration of approaches 
to solving the difficulties of teacher 
supply and demand. Working with the 
State Department of Education, teacher 
education institutions and with other 
professional and lay organizations, the 
CTA can give strength to a statewide 
selective recruitment program. 


The efforts of any statewide program 
will be negligible unless they assist 
individual recruiters to make more effec- 
tive contacts with prospective teaching 
candidates. Both parents and teachers 
need to be encouraged to assist the 
program at the local level. Teachers 
both as individuals and in cooperation 
with local organizations will, in the last 
analysis, do the recruiting. 


Keys to Progress 

There is need to remind educators 
occasionally of the implications found 
in the following statements: 

1. The professional example educators 
set among pupils and parents is a factor in 


recruitment. Teachers are responsible in 


By Charles E. Hamilton 


Mr. Hamilton is secretary of the 
new CTA commission on teacher edu- 
cation and professional standards. His 
full-time staff function will be key- 
noted when membership of the new 
Commission is announced at the an- 
nual council meeting this month. 


large part for attitude formations that de 
termine whether or not young people wil 
elect teaching as a vocation, 

2. Educators assist the selective recryi, 
ment process by early identification of 
prospective teaching candidates. There 
reason to believe that this identification 
process may begin in the elementary school, 
be intensified in the high school and junior 
college, and certainly not forgotten in the 
upper division programs of college ang 
university. 

3. Educators make use of many oppor 
tunities to develop the social importance of 
their profession. The teachers’ lines of com 
munication with lay organizations are used, 
in part, to convey a desirable interpretation 
of a teaching career. 

4. All educators assist in a teacher-educa 
tion program. Teachers provide informally 
for student opportunity to engage in teach 
ing processes. They encourage observation 
of their professional activities by those who 
would be teachers. Further, they provide 
when asked, for student teaching opportuni 
ties in their schools and classrooms. 

5. Educators place particular emphasis on 
selectivity in recruitment activities. The 
teacher is concerned that his profession's 
standards are kept high and that even dur 
ing periods of under-supply standards are 
not weakened. 

There is little doubt that the teach- 
ing profession will continue to face 
severe supply and demand problems 
for many years. The selective recruit: 
ment of teaching personnel cannot be 
left to a chance development. The 
most powerful professional agencies a 
hand must provide leadership for 4 
statewide program to increase the flow 
of credentialed personnel for public 
school service. 

i i el lee 


Dear Sir: 

The front cover of the CTA Jouml 
is always nice. Many times the pi 
tures are good for classroom use. Vet 
often I do use them, but I think ther 
could be used to a better advantage 
and display better in color. How abot! 
it? Let’s have some in color. 

Mrs. Thelma Maberty 


Costa Mesa 


CTA Journal, April 19% 
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HAWAII e MEXICO 


WONDERFUL, LOW-COST CTA STUDY TOURS 
IN UNSURPASSED SCENIC LOCATIONS! 


Both the Hawaii and Mexico trips offer to members of California Teachers Association a tour combined 

with summer session study at an accredited university. These are the only CTA sponsored tours, 

approved by the CTA ge 

State Board of Directors | 

and offer CTA members 

superior service at inex- 
pensive rates. 














Left: Mexico 






Right: Hawaii 





Below: British Columbia 


48 DAYS "i" $528.75 
UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII 
June 19 to August 7 


52 DAYS incisive $450.00 


NATIONAL UNIVERSITY OF MEXICO 
June 19, 20, 21 to Aug. 9, 10, II 


Via regular scheduled tourist flight 


Via regular scheduled first-class flight 
of Mexicana de Aviacion (Pan Ameri- 
can World Airways) from Tijuana, 
Baja California, to Mexico City. 


Includes transportation noted above, all 
meals except lunches which may be obtained 
at university cafeteria at a nominal cost, 
accommodations at Comee Hotel and es- 
corted tours to Pyramids, Taxco, Cuernavaca, 
Xochimileo, and of Mexico City. Does not 
include registration fee at National Uni- 
versity of Mexico. 





of Pan American World Airways 
from San Francisco. Includes trans- 
portation as noted above, breakfasts 
for 48 days (lunches and dinners not 
included). 


Accommodations at Castle Hall Dormitory 
and escorted tours of Oahu with Hawaiian 
Luau, Mt. Tantalus, Upsidedown Falls, 
Nuuanu Pali, the Garden Island of Kauai, 
the Island of Maui, and the Island of 
Hawaii. Does not include registration fee 
at University of Hawaii. May return on 
S.S. Lurline at slight additional cost. 


and A SPECIAL NON-SPONSORED TOUR TO THE 34th ANNUAL SUMMER 
SESSION of the UNIVERSITY OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 
53 DAYS eee $325.00 Including Tax 


July | to August 23 


Via Southern Pacific Shasta Cascade Streamliner using roomette or double bedroom. Overnight at Seattle, then by boat to Victoria 
for a few hours, then by boat to Vancouver. Includes transportation as noted above, and all meals except on trains and boats 
between San Francisco and Vancouver and return. Accommodations on the basis of two in a room at the University Dormitory. 
Tour includes spectacular three-day trip by boat and rail into Central British Columbia; a weekend tour by boat up Indian Arm 
to Wigwam Inn; several city sightseeing tours. Does not include registration fee at University of British Columbia. Optional side- 
trips to Banff and Lake Louise, Jasper National Park and Vancouver Island, during and following summer session. 


CALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION TOURS 
693 Sutter Street, San Francisco 2, California 


I am interested in NATIONAL UNIVERSITY OF MEXICO tour (] 
UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII tour (1 
non-CTA-sponsored UNIVERSITY OF BRITISH COLUMBIA tour [] Please send detailed information and circulars to 


Name... ee eee 
Address 
City... ara a State... 


My CTA Membership is No. 
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(Continued from Page 19) 








in California colleges and universities; 


5. Reports on annual statewide confer- 
ence on educational research, and on 
the annual meeting of the California 
Educational Research Association; 


6. Pertinent research news and views, 
both from California and elsewhere; 

7. Reviews of current educational books 
that have research implications; 


< 
s 
- 
Seo st 





8. Announcements of important _ re- 
search meetings and events. 





New Features 

On recommendation of the editorial 
board, a new feature (Research Ques- 
tion Box) was introduced in the January 


1953 issue of the Journal. The Ques- 
Mes y tion Box should be welcomed by school 
way to districts, as well as colleges and univer- 


sities, which do not have access to 
handle films needed research information and data. 
For example, one reader submitted the 
question, “Since the enactment of state 


In years to come, you'll appreciate | legislation to encourage unification of 
the careful way your RCA “400”] school districts in California, how many 
















































projector handles film. Thread-Easy| districts have unified and is there any 
film path makes threading a simple,} evidence to show improvement or S A E F 
understandable operation. regression in the educational program 

Slow-running sprockets—twice the} resulting from this reorganization?” The 
size of ordinary sprockets—providea} answer, which appears in the May as the Queen’s 


long, gradual curve for film to follow.| 1953 «issue of California Journal of 
The thread-easy film path does away 
with sharp bends which tear or scuff 
film. It’s designed to give you hundreds 
of first-run showings from every film. 


Educational Research, requires two full Crown Jewels 


pages. When necessary the editors con- 
4 Carry your travel funds 

sult experts in various fields to get hie ent dam 

authentic facts to use in the Research is safe, spendable way 


(In actual tests a film—run Question Box. on your Coronation visit! 
through the RCA ‘*400” projec- 


sor 700 times—shows no sign of Another new feature will be the 


wear. Splices fail to show any publication of the reports of five sub- Your travel funds, in the form 
sign of parting after hundreds of committees of the State Advisory Coun- of National City Bank Travelers 
passes through the projector.) cil on Educational Research. The first 


“Doc: , , 
F fi 1 fil I ili ‘ ll report, Basic Principles to Guide Edu- 


RCA Dealer you want the RCA “400” cational Research Workers,” will appear were guarded in the Tower of Lon- 
16mm sound projector. in the May 1953 issue of the Journal. don, with the Crown jewels. NCB 
Other reports will deal with the follow- 


ing problems: (a) preparation of school Travelers Checks are spendable 





ol) For free research workers; (b) sampling tech- anywhere, for anything. If lost or 
i. /7/ % BOOKLET niques for statewide educational sur- stolen you get a full refund. Cos 
é \ mail coupon veys; (c) coordination of educational a 
— a NOW research in California; and (4) improv- | °"!¥ 75¢ per $100. Good until used. 
ee ing norms of published tests. These Buy them at your bank. 
a reports will provide direction in areas 
a cael ‘ heretofore unexplored, and they should Let The National City Bank of New York 


be welcomed by all persons interested serve your banking needs abroad 
in educational research. 


Radio Corporation of America w Ay | The California Journal of Educational The best thing you know 

Suncom, 3. e-— || Research is sent to all local and county wherever you go 

Please send me your new, free booklet, RCA | | chapters of the California Teachers 
| 
| 
| 
I 
| 


. 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
Se Ty San Association. It is therefore available to NATIONAL CITY BANK 
| 
| 
| 
| 
L 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, 
Dept. 133AP 





I ai ae 


the majority of California teachers. TRAVELERS CHECKS 


School districts, county school depart- 


ments, colleges and universities, and | Backed by The National City Bank of New York 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Address. 


| State. 





—_—_—_em ee ee ee eK KS 


libraries may secure back issues of the 
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L. Teachers plan car 
| insurance has five extra 
features at no extra cost! 


AS A TEACHER under the money-saving plan approved by the CTA and 
underwritten by California Casualty Indemnity Exchange, you receive a 
non-assessable policy containing all standard provisions of automobile 
insurance—plus the following additional protections at the same price. 


BORROWED CARS—In case you are in an acci- 
dent while driving a borrowed car standard 


policy provisions protect you to the extent of 
your liability and medical coverages. Teachers plan 
insurance also extends your collision coverage to 
borrowed cars, subject to policy provisions. 





Vi SHORT TRIPS TO MEXICO— You 
may visit Tia Juana, Mexi- > OCCURRENCES — If your exhaust gradually mars 


cali, Juarez, and other Mexican cities a neighbor’s garage door . . . or your bumper 
within 25 miles of the border with-  }} knocks down a portion of his wall, brick-by- 
out buying more automobile insur- i brick . . . or you wear deep ruts in his driveway . . . or 
ance. For extended trips the Mexican | in the event of many similar occurrences which do 
Government still requires you to i) not qualify for property damage payments by stand- 


take out a separate policy ina Mexi- | ard terms, your claims are 
EXTRA DISCOUNT—If you are a careful driver 
the teachers plan rewards you with (1) a 
15 per cent discount on collision premiums 


4 
\ 
can company. ‘| normally honored under Cal- 
. | ifornia Casualty’s liberalized 
| teachers plan. 
i 
\ 
i 
regardless of accidents and (2) another 15 per cent up 
to $7 if you have no accidents. These two discounts are 
currently being increased by year-end dividends on all 
coverages. Together, teachers plan discounts and div- 
idends have averaged over 35 per cent of standard 
rates! 








WHAT TO DO NOW 


i 
4 
| TEACHER Fill in the coupon completely and return it to either 
POLICY of the listed addresses. We will mail you 3 suggested 


plans with exact costs for your car. 





bet 4 


" [leresicadinelivnahtanatbnaminandoncenetampiouting Camacibecaanianc tn ecalwtnmanpiiienMaaame anata ac 


CALIFORNIA CASUALTY INDEMNITY EXCHANGE—TEACHERS PLAN © 22 Battery Street, San Francisco 2, or 417 South Hill Street, Los Angeles 13 C453 


YES, | AM INTERESTED . . . in your plan which may save me 35 per cent on car insurance. Please send me 
your suggestions for coverages, with exact costs and estimated savings for my particular car. This request 
does not obligate me to become a policyholder—I am free to decide later. 


Date of CTA School School 
Name... vididsCilialicielatt ag auilsiasiammpetbaianadl Age............ ee rs PN caiitetsiceicslilnisitoone Ne iisiniapinatisinitishiniston 
Spouse's Date of Spouse's 
ic cr) A eA coe cea 2 mreeniaed Age............ ae Occupation.............. .............. eNO 
Address 
Un MN NN i ee ate rad ng le is ees Zone 
Date Present Date Car Was Company Now FOR OFFICE USE 
Policy Expires......................... PUNGINE Cite 5c New............ ieee... INGO rou oo 
Car Model Body 
GB een ec REND eee ee Nes es rete ee 

(Fleetline, DeLuxe, Custom, Standard, etc.) 

al ea ceiaaied Serial Now..........---eseece-es--e------ IS Car Fully Paid For? Yes......... a 
If Not Paid For Finance Co.'s 
Wp Wich Fiver 2 soe eect Address: No. and Street... oeeocceeeceeeceeeeeeeeeeeee ees abs 

Collision Losses Other 
MU RD er i Matra sis be ae ee cei RA es: a kee SS 


(If none, write “NONE”’) 
Other Drivers in Household Under Age of 25 Years Who Do Not Have Separately Insured Cars: 





IM taco aah Oe iia srs 


Preferred Insurance for a Preferred Group PRieieaie _— 
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OREGON 


Summer 
Sessions 





Study is fun at an Oregon Summer 
Session. Six fully credited schools... 
each close to many of Oregon's famed 
scenic attractions...offer undergradu- 
ate and graduate study under distin- 
guished visiting and resident instructors. 


* 


SIX SESSIONS, 1953 


June 15 - August 7 
Post Sessions: August 10-28 


Oregon College of Education 
Monmouth 


Eastern Oregon College.of Education 
La Grande 


Southern Oregon College of Education 
Ashland 


June 22 - August 14 


University of Oregon 
Eugene 


Oregon State College 
Corvallis 


Portland Summer Session 
Portland 


For Further Information Write to: 


el . Director of Summer Sessions 


f 4, 
“-a% Oregon State System of 
(seo t= Higher Education 


“ 
oy ~ Room 118L « 1620 S. W. Park 
Portland 1, Oregon 


Authorized by Oregon State Board of Higher Education 
24 


eo 


A 


Journal to complete their files, but 
these will be furnished on a first-come- 
first-served basis as long as the supply 
lasts. Single copies of the Journal may 
be purchased for $1.50; complete vol- 
umes at $6. Subscriptions should be 
| sent to the California Journal of Educa- 
tional Research, 693 Sutter Street, San 
Francisco 2. 


BELLFLOWER RECOGNIZED 

An adaptation of the 1951-52 annual 
report of the Bellflower school district 
is featured in the April issue of the 
NEA Journal. 

The four-page pictorial centerspread, 
entitled “A Cooperative Enterprise,” 
shows how, through appropriate learn- 
ing experiences, sucgess in various sub- 
ject areas begins in the home and is 
continued in the classroom. 

Reprints of the centerspread are 
available free from the NEA while the 
supply lasts. , 

Other topics in the 64-page April 
Journal include: intercollegiate coopera- 
tion, professional education, inservice 
art training, Texas junior colleges, re- 
tired teachers, and a symposium on 
reporting to parents. 


Tour to Guatemala 

A study tour of Guatemala and South 
America is announced by San Francisco 
State College for the coming summer. 
Under the direction of Dr. Alfred G. Fisk, 
professor of philosophy, the group will 
travel by steamer and Pan-American Air- 
ways, visiting most of the countries of 
South America, with significant visits to 
the Incaland area of Peru and the high- 
lands of Guatemala with their interesting 
archaeological Comprehensive 
sightseeing will be supplemented with visits 


remains. 


to governmental ministries, educational and 
social service institutions, and interviews 
with cultural leaders. Six units of credit 
are available from the session. 
Address inquiries and applications to Dr. 
Alfred G. Fisk, San Francisco State College, 
San Francisco 2. 


summer 


Fund Promotes Teaching 

Members of the Ventura Elementary 
Teachers Association have voted to con- 
tribute $100 to the Marguerite McBride 
Memorial Scholarship Fund. In addition 
to the group contribution, many individual 
teachers annually support the memorial. 
The fund is used to give scholarships to a 
Ventura student who is preparing to teach 
in an elementary school. 

The fund was established six years ago 
by Venturans as a memorial to Mrs. Mar- 
guerite McBride, who had given many years’ 
elementary teacher. Mrs. 
McBride was the wife of Senator James 
Gemuees a loyal friend and supporter of 


service as an 


California education. 


Final Choice! 
THE HAAS-WELTY TOURS 


now offers a "Package Tour" 


ToEUROPE BY Al 


June 21 to September | or 7 


(Earlier return possible) 


OAKLAND or BURBANK 
to 


PARIS 
AND RETURN 


Master Tour, 59 days: 4 in air, 55 in com. 
fortable Motor Coach travel in France, 
Germany, Austria, Yugoslavia, Trieste, 
San Marino, Italy, Monaco, Spain, Mo. 
rocco, to Paris August 16. ONLY $1295, 


20 Free Days follow: Travel, visit, loaf, of 
take the attractive, low cost... 


Tour A, 17 days: Paris through France, 
Luxembourg, Belgium, Holland, England, 
Scotland; board return plane in Glas. 
gow on Sept. 5. TOTAL EXPENSE $170, 


Air Travel on scheduled TWA, UNITED, 
and BOAC Air Tourist airliners. 


For Information Call or Write 


Dr. Paula L. Haas * 2701! Durant, Berkeley 
AShbury 3-4706 


H. O. Welty * 6024 Chabot Rd., Oakland 
Pledmont 5-7939-J 


MILLS COLLEGE 


1953 SUMMER SESSION 
For Men and Women 


June 22-—VJuly 31 


Psychology — Early Childhood Education 
Education — Dance 

Art —La Maison Francaise 
Music — Secretarial Studies 


CHINA INSTITUTE: JULY 20-31 
2 Units 


SEMINAR IN RELIGION: JULY 6-17 
2 Units 


WRITERS' CONFERENCE: JUNE 24-26 
« 


Concerts and Instruction by Budapest 
String Quartet 
Free Campus Parking 
Swimming - Riding - Tennis 
Attractive Residence Accommodations: 
$75 for Six Weeks 
Open-stack Library - Patio Tea Room 


e 
For Illustrated Bulletin 
Write: 
Summer Session, Mills College 
Oakland 13, California 
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TRAILWAYS 


THRO - LINERS 


the Snorteat distance 


between two points 





FOR CONVENIENCE — Thru-liners travel direct routes to your desti- 


nation. No change of bus or baggage. 





Mail coupon for 


seme ealen a FOR COMFORT — Restful relaxation is yours to enjoy aboard modern, 





air-conditioned Thru-liners. 


TRAltwan”. FOR SAFETY — Thru-liner travel is America’s safest means of trans- 
All expens portation. 


TOMMY THRULINER: FOR ECONOMY — Have more money for fun on your vacation. There 
“Your highway host from coast to coast."’ are no lower fares. 





AYS, Dept. ST-43, 108 N. State St., Chicago, ill. 
Expense Paid Tour (_] 


(check one) 


TRAILW 
| am interested in a [_] Trip 


STREET ADDRESS 
a crv¥—_——————_____ 
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HOW THEY 


“Call the Cie 


on America’s RAILRos 


wa" 


Railroad signals have come a long way from the time when a 
colored ball hoisted to the top of a pole signaled that the track ahead 
was clear. Today, trains run more than 2,000,000 miles every day on 
American railroads, under the world’s most complete, most effective 


and safest system of traffic control. 













: Ea : es } . i 

Basic in this traffic control is the automatic On sections of line equipped with Central- 
block signal system by means of which a ized Traffic Control, all trains automatically 
train in a “block” or section of track reports report their exact positions and movements 
its presence to all approaching trains. This through lights on a map on a central control 
is done automatically through electricel oper- board. By moving little levers on this board 
ation of signals which tells the engineers of an operator can set signals and throw 
other trains whether to stop, to proceed with _— switches that govern the movement of trains 
caution, or to go ahead. as far away as 200 miles. 








The way trains are directed through great On some lines of exceptionally heavy traffic, 
terminals is another modern marvel. Lights signals inside the locomotive cab, itself, pro- 
on a map tell the operator the position of vide the engineer and fireman with constant 
every train. Through his control board he information about changing traffic condi- 
lines up signals and switches which are so tions ahead. And, supplementing all these 
“interlocked” as to make it impossible to set means of automatic signaling is the radio or 
up conflicting routes as trains are guided induction train telephone by which conversa- 
automatically through the maze of terminal tions are carried on between trains and sta- 
tracks. tions, and between train and train. 


The great improvements in “calling the signals” on America’s railroads are 
typical of the progress from research which benefits not just the railroads, 
themselves, but all of us in a nation whose production rolls on rails of steel. 


Association OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 4, D. C. 


apes of Semen. about nomsie® Mr You'll enjoy THE 

railroads and the country they serve will , 

mailed to you for use in your classroom work ~ { RAILROAD HOUR every 
upon your request for advertisement No. 6. we Monday evening on NBC, 
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| in the field of communication will heb 


| practical aid in writing. Thank good 












What | Want My 
Children To Learn 
In Language Arts 






Mrs. Howard Hays, 4th Vice-Presidey 
11th District P.T.A., Merced, Califonis 





E need to realize that our school 

are and will continue to be fy, 
damentally language schools. The grea 
bulk of our instruction takes plac 
through the medium of language 
through reading or through listening 
others read and through talking anj 
writing. 

To stimulate and teach children j 
use the English language effectively 
our schools should have in their cy. 
riculum a language arts program whid, 
includes the “receiving” or “impr 
sion” side of language—which js jy. 
struction in reading and listening anj 
the “broadcasting” or “expression” sid 
of language which is instruction in on 
and written composition, spelling, ani 
handwriting. 

We used to think that handwritix 
or penmanship, spelling, and languag 
were all separate subjects and shoul 
have separate drill periods for each, 
Now we know that they are all closel 
related. Thus from our _ elementay 
schools, I want my children to receive 
definite instruction in these basic skilh 
but as a part of the Language Arm 
program. 

First, I want my children to be abk 
to express themselves in writing. 1 
be able to write so it can be read- 
not with great stress on perfect per- 
manship—but with enough practice » 
my children can write easily. I als 
want them to have practice in writin 
letters—to write their everyday exper 
ences, etc., not empty drill for beaut 
ful handwriting. 

I want my children to be able ti 
express themselves orally—I do not e 
pect great orators—mine aren't “quit 
kids”—but I do want my children 
be given the opportunity to tell ther 
experiences—to be able to discuss whi! 
they have read and to take part i 
school group discussions. To prepat 
children for these activities the scho 
should give effective training in tt 
correct use of language. Such practit 







































my child in his everyday life. 
Spelling is considered wholly 4! 





ness, gone are the days when a govt 
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6 oOo « three years longer 
€-Presiden, 
Cali Covers 
eo Their use represents real dollar and cents 
to be fu. 
doe SAVINGS 
language which in these days of 
listening larger school enrollments 
_ne a higher costs of school texts . 
children and greater expense all down the line 
effectively 
thi APPEALS 
: a to budget-minded school administrators 
hich is jp. 
aig GET THE HOLDEN HABIT — IT PAYS 
, Side 
sei ial 
cling a Write for free samples 
‘len | | HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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~ Complete U. S. Government Text for the Eleventh Grade 
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a DR. ROLLIN B. POSEY, Chairman of the Political Science Department, Northwestern 
hildren ‘0 University, Evanston, Illinois, and DR. ALBERT G. HUEGLI, Chairman of the Depart- 
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UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN 


CALIFORNIA 


SUMME SESSION 


Six Weeks Session — June 22 to July 31 
Four Weeks Session — August 3 to August 28 











Numerous courses will be offered in all divisions 
of the University. 


Special features include workshops in Intercul- 
tural Relations, International Affairs, Methods 
in Family Life Education, the Teaching of 
Science, and Nutrition. 


Faculty includes many distinguished guest 

professors. 

@ Reduced tuition rates are offered teachers in 
active service 


@ Comfortable rooms are available on and near 
the campus. Delightful summer climate. 


@ Organized social, cultural, and recreational ac- 
tivities are provided. 


\ UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
LOS ANGELES 7, CALIFORNIA 


WRITE TO DEAN FOR 
SUMMER SESSION BULLETIN 





uum! W0O New Social Studies Texts 
for the Modern High School.......... 


GOVERNMENT IN 
THE UNITED STATES 


by FLICK - SMITH 


A new, 1953 American government text. Shows 
the structure and functions of our national, 
state, and local governments. Develops respect 
for and a determination to maintain our form 
of government. 


MAN’S ACHIEVEMENTS 
THROUGH THE AGES 


by HABBERTON - ROTH 





A new world history text which can be read and 
understood. Events and relationships between 
various events are carried through a logical se- 
quential development, with emphasis placed on 
the growth and achievements of man. 





WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS cnc. tins 


36 Chatham Road 2121 Staunton Court 707 Browder Street 441 W. Peachtree Street, N.E. 
Summit, New Jersey Palo Alto, California Dallas 1, Texas Atlanta 3, Georgia 





speller was the one who could spell the 
unheard and unused words jn the 
“spelling bees.” We seldom spell words 
orally, but we must be able to spell ix 
written communication. Therefore, my 
child should be helped to develop cor. 
rect spelling habits. He must have 
some ideas to express and a Vocabulary 
of words in which to express them 
Thus spelling shouldn’t be confined to 
the spelling period but should be prac. 
ticed whenever writing is done. Thy 
spelling and handwriting become , 
means to an end and not just othe 
isolated drill subjects. 

Our schools are doing a good job in 
helping our children understand what 
they read and hear and are helping 
them to say and write what they mean 
clearly, exactly and correctly. I fee 
this is a great improvement over oy 
former methods. 


Staff Changes 


Mrs. Lucile R. Bysom, a CTA staf 
employee since 1940, resigned effective 
April 1 in order to devote full time to 
household duties. Starting as secretary 
to Robert W. Spangler, advertising 
manager of Sierra Educational News, 
she became secretary to Editor Vaughan 
MacCaughey and took over as advertis. 
ing manager when Mr. Spangler retired 
in 1948. 

Miss Marie Kane has been employed 
to succeed Mrs. Bysom as office secre- 
tary in charge of advertising for the 
Journal. State Council members will 
remember Miss Kane as the stenogra- 
pher who took notes for two annual 
meetings as Miss Ball’s secretary. 

Charles E. Hansen joined the Joumal 
staff March 16 as artist and design con- 
sultant. He will produce illustrations 
for the Journal, handle lettering and 
layout for the CTA’s offset production 
department, and create displays for 
CTA conferences and exhibits. Attend: 
ing California School of Arts and Crafts 
in Oakland part time, Mr. Hansen ex- 
pects to earn his master of arts degree 
next winter. 


JAPAN STUDY-TOUR 

San Francisco State College offers 
six units of college credit in Social 
Science and Humanities in its Summer, 
1953, Japan study-tour aboard the 
American President liners, President 
Cleveland and President Wilson. The 
tour leaves San Francisco on June 2 
and returns on August 27, with stops 
at Honolulu, Yokohama, Manila, Hong: 
kong, and Kobe. 
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California's Program of 


Readjustment 


IDUCATION For 
VETERANS 


By Roy E. Simpson 


Superintendent of Public Instruction 


HE Bureau of Readjustment Educa- 
Ton California State Department 
of Education, is the state agency for 
the approval of California educational 
institutions offering training to veterans 
under Public Law 346 (Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act of 1944) and the 
recently enacted Public Law 550 (Vet- 
erans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 
1952). These acts provide educational 
benefits to veterans of World War II 
and of the present emergency. It is 
the responsibility of the Bureau to 
approve California educational institu- 
tions, both public and private, desiring 
to train veterans under either or both 
of these acts. 


To implement the Bureau’s respon- 
sibility, the State Board of Education 
has adopted a well-defined and exten- 
sive set of regulations governing the 
approval of educational institutions for 
veteran training. These regulations are 
subject to continuous review by the 
State Department of Education for the 
purpose of ascertaining needed changes 
and additions. The federal laws them- 
selves have specified certain criteria 
which the state agency must consider 
in the evaluation of institutions and 





R. J. WHITE 


Robert James White, 75, who served 
as assistant superintendent of Contra 
Costa County schools for 26 years, died 
February 20 at his home in Martinez. 


Mr. White, a native of Canada and 
resident of Martinez for 32 years, was 
appointed to the position of assistant 
county superintendent of schools by the 
late William H. Hanlon in 1921 and 
served until his retirement on July 1, 
1947, Previously he was principal of 
the Antioch high school. 
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MUZZEY-KIDGER: The United States 
A dramatic new book with a many- 
sided study of the U. S. from its 
beginnings. Emphasizes the achieve- 
ments of democracy. Workbook, Tests, 
Manual. 


STAUBACH-WALSH: First-Year Spanish 

A vivid new book with an oral approach to fundamentals of grammar. Uses 
real-life situations as a basis for conversation and reading; stresses pro- 
nunciation; provides a consistent word-study program. 


CURTIS-MALLINSON: Science in Daily Life 

Covers the most important principles of physics, chemistry, geology, 
meteorology, astronomy, and biology. Many and varied learning aids. 
Handsomely illustrated. Workbook and Tests, Manual. 


HERZBERG-GUILD-HOOK-STEVENS: Better English 

Efficiently organized new books, workbooks, and manuals for grades 9-12. 
Feature a three-step development of topics, lively content based on every- 
day experience, much practice, many cartoons and drawings. 


GINN AND COMPANY 260 Fifth St., San Francisco 3 








I guess I’ve never had as much 
fun in my life as I’m having this 
year! There’s so much to do all day 
—and so many nice people to do it 
with! Today, I’ve been swimming, 
sailing and now—my new beau 
Bill is taking me across the lake 
to dance! Tomorrow he’s going 
to take me fishing—we’ll be gone 
the whole day! I'll NEVER spend 
my vacation anywhere 
else than right here 

in beautiful Ontario. 


0 CANADA-VACATIONS\UN 


a ieee 







TRAVEL TIPS 


@ There's so much to buy and 
liberal customs exemptions 
make shopping economical 


@ Warm days—cool nights 
@ Well staffed information 


Ontario Travel 

66-B Parliament Bidgs., Toronto 2, Ontario 

Please send me free guide map and 64-page illus- 
trated booklet about Ontario. 


centres at all border crossing POG in. cn ddd dccccededcusceccccedccaedas cccce 
points—will help to arrange 
first class accommodation at - PTT eT TTT Cre TT CC ee eeccece 
very reasonable rates 

Citys... eee eesesseeeeseese State eeesece 


es ee ee eee 
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their course offerings. The Veterans’ 
Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952 
is very specific as to the requirements 
to be met by an institution before the 
state approval agency may consider the 
approval of the institution and _ its 
course offerings. 


Inspect Schools 


The Bureau has the responsibility of 
inspecting the approved schools peri- 
odically. Federal regulations require 
that each approved school be inspected 
at least twice a year to ascertain if the 
school is complying with all federal 











AND... 


fulces Cime..- 


... to grow a mighty redwood tree 


by Hugh B. Wood, Ed.D. 


and state regulations. Many of the 
schools require more than semi-annual 
visits. The problems arising from the 
changes of courses, programs, instruc- 
tors, ownerships, and locations require 
the attention of the Bureau. Likewise, 
the failure of a school to comply with 
the regulations for maintaining approval 
necessitates Bureau action. In some 
cases, this failure to comply with the 
regulations has resulted in the suspen- 
sion of the school and the instituting 
of proceedings for the revocation of 
the approval of the school in accord- 
ance with the State Administrative 
Procedure Act. 





| - to develop a stan dardizeé 
@8¢ such as the 


BEHAVIOR 
PREFERENCE 


RECORD 





ll The fifteen years of research and development: 
work that have gone into the Behavior Preferenc 
Record are your assurance of a valuable and usefu. 
guidance instrument, a product in which we take 
genuine pride. This test brings the benefits of ob- 
jective measurement and analysis to areas once 
considered intangible: Cooperation, Friendliness, In- 
tegrity, Leadership, Responsibility, and Critical 
Thinking—the components of our democratic ideals 
and practices. A fascinating and stimulating tool for 
use in grades 4 through 12, at a price any school 
budget can afford. 


mIFORNIA TEST BUREAU 





: les, Cal. « 
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Hg educational & psychological measurement since 1926 
Madison, Wis. ¢ 


New Cumberland, Pa. 


The Bureau has the responsibility 
negotiating and _ processing Contract 
between the California public schook 
and the Federal Government for the 
training of veterans under Public Lay 
346 and Public Law 16 (the Feder 
Vocational Rehabilitation Act), This 
area of activity has required a Consider. 
able amount of the Bureau’s time and 
effort. A number of problems hay 
arisen over the period of time that the 
veteran program has been in existence, 
Through the excellent cooperation ¢ 
the school officials, these difficulties 
have been resolved to the satisfactio, 
of those concerned. 

The Veterans Administration ¢p. 
sults the list of approved schools ag, 
guide to the enrollment of disable 
veterans in educational _ institutions 
under the Federal Vocational Rehabil. 
tation Acts of World War II and th 
Korean Conflict (Public Law 16 ang 
Public Law 894). The California State 
Department of Veterans Affairs alg 
uses the Bureau’s list of approved 
schools and approved courses as 4 
guide for the enrollment of veterans 
under the California Veterans Educa. 
tional Institute Act. 


Distribute Information 


The Bureau serves as a Clearance 
center for the dissemination of infor. 
mation pertaining to veteran training. 
This information is distributed to 
schools, agencies, veterans, and inter- 
ested individuals. At the beginning of 
each year, the State Department of 
Education prepares and _ publishes a 
booklet listing California educational 
institutions approved to offer training 
to veterans under Public Law 346, as 
amended. This booklet has wide circv- 
lation within the state and _ nationally 
as well. A supplement to the approved 
list is prepared and distributed on July 
1 of each year which contains add 
tional approvals, changes and omissions 
to the annual approved list. Anyone 
interested in the booklet may procure 
a copy by writing the State Department 
of Education. In addition to all the 
public and private institutions of higher 
learning, the publication lists all ap 
proved private professional, semi-pt0- 
fessional, and vocational trade schools. 
The private professional and vocational 
trade schools are grouped and classified 
according to the types of training 
offered. There are at the present time 
approximately 370 approved private 
professional and vocational trade 
schools. The State of California has 
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obably as large a number of private 
schools participating in the program as 
apy state, as well as one of the largest 
veteran enrollments in the United 
states. The types of training offered in 
the private schools are many and varied. 
itis significant to note that prior to the 
astablishment of this approval agency 
for veterans training California had not 
appraised or evaluated its private voca- 
‘ional schools other than those which 
we under the jurisdiction of state 
boards, such as barbering and cos- 


metology. 


Establish Trends 


Each year the Bureau conducts a 
survey of the veteran enrollment in all 
approved California public and private 
institutions. The results of the survey 
ae published and made available to 
shools and interested agencies. This 
srvey attempts to indicate the trend 
of the veteran enrollment in the various 
types of institutions and offers a com- 
parison between veteran and non-vet- 
eran enrollments. 


The Bureau has worked closely with 
the Division of Instruction of the State 
Department of Education in the recom- 
mendation of policies pertaining to the 
evaluation of educational experiences 
of military personnel. The problem of 
ganting credit toward a high school 
diploma upon the successful comple- 
tion of the United States Armed Forces 
Institute Tests of General Educational 
Development has been one of the areas 
of activity. The Bureau has also had 
the responsibility of certifying to the 
Veterans’ Testing Service® those Cali- 
fomia educational institutions and 
agents responsible for the administra- 
tion of the restricted forms of the Gen- 
eral Educational Development Tests. 
If an institution desires to be certified 
& a veterans’ testing service agency 
and such service is not already available 
within the area, the school may make 
known its request by contacting the 
Bureau offices in either Sacramento or 
Los Angeles. The Bureau has distrib- 
uted to the California public schools 
numerous bulletins published by the 
Commission on Accreditation of Serv- 
ice Experiences of the American Council 
on Education relative to the evaluation 


of educational experiences in the Armed 
Forces, 


Ctra 


* Veterans’ Testing Service of the Education 
ag Service operated in cooperation with the 
erican Council on Education. 
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Veteran Benefits 


The Bureau has recently been desig- 
nated as the State Approval Agency 
for approval of California educational 
institutions for the education and train- 
ing of veterans under Public Law 550. 
This Act provides educational benefits 
to veterans of the present emergency. 
Any veteran who was discharged under 
conditions other than dishonorable after 
June 27, 1950, and who has served in 
active service in the Armed Forces for 
90 days or more will be entitled to 
education and training for a period 
equal to 1% times the duration of his 


active service in the Armed Forces 
during the basic service period. The 
basic service period is that period of 
time between June 27, 1950, and such 
date as shall be determined by Presi- 
dential proclamation or a concurrent 
resolution of the Congress. The maxi- 
mum period of entitlement under the 
provisions of this Act is 36 months. No 
eligible veteran shall be entitled to 
initiate a program of education and 
training under Public Law 550 after 
August 20, 1954, or two years after his 
discharge, whichever is later. The law 
also provides that no educational train- 


Miss Bryan writes — 


“Two weeks spent at the California 
Audubon Campat Norden offers a very 
profitable experience. Enthusiastic 
campers from various places in the 
United States who represent differ- 
ent professional groups have an op- 
portunity to study and play together 
in many types of activities. Through 
a most stimulating program the camp- 
ers try to interpret the world around 
them as they work with competent 
leaders. A vacation at Audubon Camp 
in the beautiful High Sierras is one 
which may long be remembered.” 


1953 SESSIONS: 


Wed., June I7 - June 30 
Wed., July | - July 14 
Wed., July 15 - July 28 
Wed., July 29 - Aug, II 
Wed., Aug. 12 - Aug. 25 


Miss Bernice C. Bryan 
Curriculum Coordinator, Science 
Los Angeles County Schools 


AUDUBON CAMP 
OF CALIFORNIA 


For Reservations and Free Folders 


write to: 


NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 


693 Sutter Street, Room 201! 
San Francisco 2, California 


Phone PRospect 5-4042 








This year-make the 
most of your 
i precious holidays... 


Vacation i in 


MICHIGAN 


— WONDERLAND 


om It’s America’s variety vacation- 

hh /and designed by nature to 
give you the best vacation of 
your life. There’s glorious 
swimming and fishing .. . 
sailing, canoeing, riding . . . dancing, golf, 
tennis. And, there are historic sites and 
dynamic, industrial cities to be eS 
explored. If you’re seeking ad- 
ditional teacher credits, you'll 
find the summer courses you 
want at many of Michigan’s 
fully-accredited schools—a// near to these 
pleasant vacation diversions. Send the 
coupon for free literature today. 





MICHIGAN TOURIST COUNCIL 
Room 40, Capitol Building, Lansing 1, Michigan 
Please send me your free, full-color booklet 
“ Michigan— Water Wonderland”. 


NAM 





ADDRES: 
CITY. 





ZONE____STATE 
Also include the guidebook of the regional tourist 
association indicated below. 


EAST MICHIGAN UPPER PENINSULA 


TOURIST ASSOCIATION DEVELOPMENT BUREAU 


SOUTHEAST MICHIGAN WEST MICHIGAN 
TOURIST ASSOCIATION TOURIST ASSOCIATION 
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ing shall be afforded an eligible veteran 
beyond seven years after his discharge 
or release from active service or the 
end of the basic service period, which- 
ever is earlier. It is possible under 
Public Law 550 for an eligible veteran 
who has initiated his educational pro- 
gram to suspend training for periods 
of not more than twelve consecutive 
months. 


Full-time and part-time training are 
recognized under Public Law 550. The 
law provides that a veteran shall be 
paid an education and training allow- 
ance on a full or part-time basis. It is 
intended that the education and train- 
ing allowance will help defray part of 
the expenses of subsistence, tuition, 
fees, supplies, books, and equipment. 
This law is definitely an educational 
assistance act and not a complete sub- 
sidization of the veteran’s education. 
The veteran himself will be responsible 
for the payment of the required ex- 
penses for educational training. This 
responsibility of the veteran for the 
payment of charges is in direct contrast 
to Public Law 346, which provides for 
the Federal Government to make direct 
payments to the institutions for tuition 
and other charges. A veteran may 
begin his training under Public Law 
550 on or after August 20, 1952. 


Approved Courses 


Before an eligible veteran may enroll 
in an educational institution and re- 
ceive benefits under this law, it will be 
necessary that the course which the 
veteran intends to pursue be approved 
by the designated state approval 
agency. It is necessary that every Cali- 
fornia educational institution desiring 
to train veterans under Public Law 550 
request approval from the State De- 
partment of Education. The fact that 
an institution was approved for the 
training of veterans under Public Law 
346 does not constitute an approval 
under Public Law 550. Each institu- 
tion must submit a written request for 
approval to train veterans under Public 
Law 550. The letter of request may 
be addressed to either the Sacramento 
Bureau of Readjustment Education 
office or the Los Angeles office. The 
Bureau upon receipt of this request 
will furnish the institution with the 
specific instructions and requirements 
to be met for consideration of approval. 
If one is desirous of obtaining informa- 
tion pertaining to the enrollment of 
veterans under Public Law 550, it is 
suggested that he contact the Veterans 
Administration office located in his area. 










—EUROPE— 
ADVENTURE — CULTURE © 


EDUCATION 
JUNE, ee AUGUST 


AYS 


$800 Budget tours with Dr, Adolphe 


Pervy, LBSC, 
row Whitten, Head, Soc. Science 
Pepperdine College. LONDON 


and Dr. Wood, 


eD 
rm 


FRANCE 18 days, Dinard, Mt. St. Miche 
Loire, Paris, Avignon, Nice. SWITZER. 
LAND, ITALY, three weeks, Mj 


Venice, Lido, Amalfi, Pompeii, 
Rome, Florence, Italian Riviera, 


$1295 


Naples, 


De luxe tour including Bg. 


gium, 


Germany, numero 


side trips. Leader: Freda Pervy, 


$970 


Salzburg Music Tour with D;, 
Russel Squire, Head, Music 


Dept., Pepperdine College. 


Rates include orientation lectures jp 
Art and European History and 20 hour 


conversation 


al French. 


Sailing date, Quebec, June 26. Consul; 


Dr. Pervy, 10472 E. La Palma Ave, 
Anaheim, Ca 


lifornia ° 





ADELPHI COLLEGE 


Phone 4459 






GARDEN CITY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y, 
Graduate Programs and Workshops 


EDUCATION 


in 
FOREIGN STUDY 


© — PSYCHOLOGY 


Under-Graduate Courses in Liberal Arts 
Workshops in Art and Drama 


Outstanding Programs 


Small Classes 


Distinguished Faculty 


Study and Vacation near Long Island 
Beaches yet only forty minutes from 


Broadway. 


Write for information on our "Exchange 
Your Home for the Summer” plan, 


Catalog on Request 
Kenneth G. Jones 


Director of Summer Session 








COLLEGE of PACIFIC 
SUMMER SESSIONS 





STOCKTON 





Study - Activity - Recreation 
Two 5-Week Terms 


June 22, to 
July 24 


July 27, to 
Aug. 28 


@ Courses In 22 Departments 
@ Educational Workshops 
@ Clinical Training and Service 


@ Teac 


her Education 


@ Columbia Summer Theatre 
@ Music and Folk Dance Camps 








for catalog, write to 
Dean of the Summer Sessions 
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Audubon Calls To 
the High Sierra 


Audubon Camp of California, not a 
“amp” in the usual sense, a unique, 
internationally-known school, holds its 
xth season this summer in the High 
sierra, not far from Lake Tahoe. 

A chief reason for the continued suc- 
uss of this remarkable open-air school, 
,dministered by the National Audubon 
Society, is the combination of incom- 
parable mountain scenery, competent 
teaching staff, small classes (8-10), and 
pleasant recreational offerings. 

Donner Lake, historic and beautiful, 
is but a few miles from Sugar Bowl, 
where the session is housed in the 
commodious Lodge. Swimming, boat- 
ing, and picnic parties use the beaches 


CSF NEWS 


California Scholarship Federation 
reports six new chapters being installed 
in the state organization. They are 
Lower Lake Union High School, 429n; 
St. Paul’s High School, San Francisco, 
430c; St. Bernardine High School, San 
Bernardino, 431s; Bell Gardens High 
School, 432s; St. Monica’s High School, 
Santa Monica, 433s; Arcadia High 
School, 434s. The c, n, or s on chapter 
number indicates northern, central, or 
southern regional location of the school. 


Alameda High School is announcing 
the retirement of Reginald F. Saunders, 
CSF adviser, Chapter 240s, during the 
past twenty-one years. 

Of Mr. Saunders’ thirty years of 
teaching in California, twenty-five have 
been connected with CSF activities. 
His first chapter, 81s, was at Claremont 
High School in 1928. He moved to 
Gonzales High School, where he in- 
stalled Chapter 226c in 1930. 

He was vice-president of Central 
Region from 1938 to 1940. Prior to a 
six months’ sabbatical leave in South 
America, he was head adviser of Dis- 
trict 13 CSF, where he installed twelve 
other chapters in the San Francisco 
Bay area. 

When Alameda was host for the stu- 
dent conference in 1939, Mr. Saunders 
managed to have the actual conference 
at the World’s Fair on Treasure Island. 

Mr. Saunders and his wife sailed on 
the Italian liner “Andrae Doria,” March 
18, for Genoa, Italy. Their tour of 
Europe includes plans for visiting Is- 
rael, Turkey, Norway, the Arctic Circle, 
with a return passage by way of India. 
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of Donner Lake and popular Lake 
Tahoe. 


On field trips teachers, youth-leaders, 
housewives, business and professional 
people learn how to arouse a vital 
interest in conservation and the beau- 
ties and human values of America’s 
magnificent natural heritage. 


Unlike many summer schools, Audu- 
bon Camp comprises five 2-week ses- 
sions, each restricted to 50 students. 
The small classes, with daily informal 
excursions by station-wagon, provide 
optimum conditions for happy and 
effective teaching and learning. Two 
units of upper division college credit 
are available. 


Miss Mary Jefferds, registrar, in 
room 201, CTA Building, 693 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco 2, will mail an 
illustrated prospectus on request. 





AIDS FOR NATURE CLASSES 


Tete C Stile d-Mle) LM Cel atl et ode) 


Free and 


ow cost material 


fr ™ NATIONAL 
WILDLIFE 
FEDERATION 





Especially interesting to you may be 

the colorful stamps, the booklets and. 
the postcards described briefly di- £ 
rectly below. Also the various 


booklets which belong toa series. Sy 


Ne at 
To Be Had At Low Cost 


WILDLIFE CONSERVATION STAMPS: Full 
color. Useful in albums, letters, scrap- 


books. $1 for 36 postpaid. aR 
, RAINDROPS AND MUDDY te ; 


RIVERS: The concise 
story of water, soil, life 


| you are seeking lively new ideas to 
inspire enthusiasm about wildflowers, 
animals and conservation, the National 
Wildlife Federation may have just the 
answer for you. Their material is very at- 
tractive, easily read and some of it has 
suggestions for first hand experiences 
you and your class can share together 
as you solve some of the many mysteries 
and problems nature provides. 


Free (up to 25 copies of each) 


LISTS OF STATE BIRDS AND FLOWERS. and their relation- a 

Multilithed sheets. ship. Grades 4-6. -. 

13 APPROACHES TO CONSERVATION, ae 25¢ postpaid. Z ik 

Black and white illus. Such subjects as NX - ah . % 
c a> PLANTS AND ANIMALS & 


erosion; forest fires; wildlife and war;_—_»-_——_-| | 7 ee : Ss 
pure water; wildlife and the farmer; ~~~» ny LIV rs ETHER: The wage 
wildlife management; problem of conserva-—- = relationship 
tion; and wildlife of the waters. For teachers. —— bet ween 
CONSERVATION LEAFLE®s: set of 8 illus. Up- plants and animals. 
land Game Birds; Song Birds; Marine Fish; Grades 5-7. 25¢ postpaid. 
The Wild Rose; Soil, Water and You; Pollu- 
tion; Trees; Mammals. 

CONSERVATION FILM LIBRARY CATALOGUE— 
Gives name, rental price, brief descriptions. 















ms 
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WILD BIRD POSTCARDS in PW 
f, 


FULL COLOR: Set of 12. a 
Paintings are lovely. 
35¢ postpaid. 


If further interested—For items above, write NAT'L WILDLIFE 

FEDERATION, 3308 Fourteenth St., N.W., Washington 1o, D.C. 
EVERYONE ENJOYS delicious Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum. 
The lively flavor satisfies yet won't hurt mealtime 
appetite. And, the pleasant chewing helps keep 

teeth clean and bright. Just try it sometime soon. 







EDUCATOR SERVES 33 
YEARS AS PRINCIPAL 
OF ONE SCHOOL 
Richard A. (Dick) Lee, since 1999 
principal of Lincoln union high schoo] 
COURSES HAVE BEEN 


PLANNED TO STRESS ALL 8; Jaen Lincoln, Placer County, will retire this 
PHASES OF TEACHER [2; re: 1i June. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
Summer Sessions Poh A 


TRAINING 


R] A | 
PY ai 
oe) 
ey Y Vv 


fy 


AN 


At Berkeley 


Two Sessions of 
Six Weeks Each 


June 22 to August 1 


At Santa Barbara 


At Los Angeles 


One Session of 
Six Weeks 
June 29 to August 8 
(Tuition Fee, $51 for 
the Session) 

e 


One Session of 
Eight Weeks 
June 29 to August 22 


One Session of 
Six Weeks 
June 29 to August 8 
(Tuition Fee, $51) 


August 3 to Sept. 12 


(Tuition Fee, $51 for 
Each Session) 


(Tuition Fee, $68) 
e 


Special Courses of 
3 and 4 Weeks 


For Bulletin, address University of California Summer Sessions Office, Berkeley 4; 
or 405 Hilgard Avenue, Los Angeles 24; or Registrar, Santa Barbara College, Santa Barbara. 


Education and Recreation— 


UNIVERSITY OF NEVADA 
1953 SUMMER SESSIONS 


@ Varied coures in education and related subjects. 


@ A distinguished staff of visiting lecturers and members 
of the regular faculty. 


@ Courses which meet requirements for California 
teacher certification. 


@ Recreational opportunities in the desert and mountain 
areas surrounding Reno. 


Two Five-Week Terms 


JUNE 13 to JULY 17 @ JULY 18 to AUGUST 21 


For information write Director of Summer Sessions 


University of Nevada Reno, Nevada 


21ST ANNUAL 


INSTITUTE OF NATURE STUDY 
AND CONSERVATION 


SANTA BARBARA 
August 10-22, 1953 
Field classes in Seashore Life, Native Plants, 
Rocks and Minerals, Native Birds, Western 
Trees, Insects, Elementary Science Methods. 
For additional information write to 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 


University of California 
906 Santa Barbara Street Santa Barbara 


ATENEO FUENTE 


STATE COLLEGE OF 
COAHUILA 


Saltillo, Coah., Mexico 


1953 Summer Session 
June 29- Aug. 7 
For catalogue write: 

Miss Marian Fredine 

Registrar 


2510 Bancroft Way 
Berkeley 4, Calif. 


The life of Principal Lee has been 
the history of Lincoln union high 
school. Through his efforts the high 
school has been the community cente, 
“R. A.” has put in many late nights 
holidays, and vacations providing edu. 
cation and recreation for the young 


R. A. LEE 


people of Lincoln. He, in addition to 
his administrative duties, coached bas 
ketball until 1950. Many of his gradu. 
ates come back to talk about the cham- 
pionship teams of the past. 

No person in Lincoln, and few else- 
where, have given so much for the 
young people of a community as Mr. 
Lee. Literally hundreds of his gradu 
ates, including three generations, come 
to him for letters of recommendation 
and advice. 

Besides his duties as administrator 
and coach, he has found time for civic 
organizations. He served since 192 
as president of the Placer County Board 
of Education. He is a past president | 
of Rotary and has been active in fr 
ternal organizations. 

“R. A.” has guided his community 
in providing one of the most modem 
school plants in California. In 195), 
classrooms, a shop, a cafeteria, and a 
exercise room were completed. His 
life-long desire, a modern gymnasiull 
as well as another classroom and 
administration unit, will be completed 
for the coming school year. 
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THE TEACHER AND PROFES- 
SONAL ORGANIZATIONS, by T. M. 


Stinnett. Washington, D. C.: National 
Education Association of the United States, 
1953. x + 126 pp., $1.00 copy. 

California teacher-educators and students 
in teacher education programs will welcome 
this addition to the sparse text materials on 
professional organizations. The content is 
organized into a series of units intended for 
ye in preservice education courses. A wide 
range of unit topics is used including such 
titles as Identifying the Professions, Present 
Status of the Teaching Profession, Devel- 
oping Local, State, National and Interna- 
tional Organizations. A unit on The Edu- 
ation Student and Professional Organiza- 
tion will need further supplemental material 
for students in California's teacher educa- 
tion institutions. Each unit contains infor- 
mational material including current data 
and suggested readings. 

The National Association of Secretaries 
of State Teachers Associations and the 
National Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards are to be com- 
mended for sponsoring the production of 
this book. Mr. Stinnett, the author, is 
executive secretary of the National Com- 
mission and has been working intimately 
and enthusiastically with the problems this 
book ably handles.—Charles Hamilton. 


SCIENCE IN EVERYDAY LIFE is an 
attractive new high school general science 
text, informal in style and simple in vocabu- 
lary. It is an activity book—students learn 
by doing. The activities they perform re- 
quire them to use their own 
collecting, organizing, interpreting, evaluat- 
ing, and applying information. The authors 
have been selective in their choice of mate- 
ral; only those facts and principles were 
retained that are essential to an understand- 
ing and appreciation of the role of science 
in the development of our civilization and 
its importance in our world today. Richly 
illustrated in color and black and white: 
teacher's guide available and workbook in 
Preparation; 620 pages; $3.80; by Obourn, 
Heiss, Montgomery; published by D. Van 
Nostrand Company, Inc., 250 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York 3. 

HUMAN DEVELOPMENT AND ED.- 
UCATION is an enlarged revision of 
Developmental Tasks and Education. It is 
intended for the teacher and layman inter- 
ested in the theory and function of devel- 
°pmental tasks in education and discusses 
education as related to the achievements of 
Persons of various ages and levels of physi- 
cl and mental abilities in learning, per- 


senses in 
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sonality, and personal and social adjust- 
ments. By Havighurst; 350 pages; $4; 
Longmans, Green and Co., Inc., 55 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 3. 

ARITHMETIC FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
features sound methods of analyzing prob- 
lems, carefully worked out illustrative exam- 
ples, and an abundance of practice exer- 
cises, problems and testing materials. By 
Charles H. Butler, Western Michigan Col- 
lege of Education; 340 pages, illustrated: 
$2.40; D. C. Heath and Company, 192 
Second Street, San Francisco 5. 

BETTER ENGLISH, GRADE 10, car- 
ries further the work of the first books of 
the series in communication skills, life 
adjustment, grammar and usage. It in- 








cludes interesting new features: choral read- 
ing and classroom dramatizations, with 
poems scored for reading and ballads for 
acting; chapter discussing hobbies and 
sports, movies, radio and television; advice 
on doing homework, getting along with 
people and introducing speakers. By Herz- 
berg, Guild, Hook and Stevens; well illus- 
trated in color; 470 pages; $2.64; Ginn and 
Company, 260 Fifth Street, San Francisco 3. 


HEALTH AND FITNESS, a new sec- 
ond edition by Meredith, Irwin and Staton. 
In this book the authors have kept in mind 
the principles of scientific validity, student 
interests, and student needs at the second- 
ary school level. Technical and scientific 
terms are defined at the point of first usage 


EUR-CAL TOURS 


Central and Southern Europe 
England — Scotland — North Africa — Scandinavia 


1953 SUMMER PROGRAM FOR STUDENTS AND TEACHERS 


EUR-CAL GRAND TOUR (South): Price from New York $1185 


77 Days. . 


. Belgium, France, Spain, North Africa, Italy, Yugoslavia, 


Austria, Switzerland, Germany, Holland, England. Round trip air 


transportation. 


EUR-CAL GRAND TOUR (North): Price from New York $1245 


77 Days... 


Belgium, France, Spain, Italy, Austria, Switzerland, 


Germany, Denmark, Sweden, Norway, Scotland, England. Round trip 


air transportation. 


EUR-CAL PRIVATE CAR TOURS: Price from New York approx. $1215 


40-80 Days. . 


. Five persons in a 1952 Ford with European Student 


Guide and Driver, Flexible Itineraries, Amazingly Low Prices. 


EUR-CAL MUSIC TOUR: Price from New York $1305 
60 Days . . . Central Europe. Attendance at Major Music and Dramatic 
Festivals During Summer of 1953. Led by Nationally Known Music 


Critic and Coach. 


Tell Your High School Students About . . . 
EUR-CAL HIGH SCHOOL TOUR: Price from New York $1695 


First Class—Round trip Pan American (or similar carrier) transportation. 
Visit England, Scotland, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Germany, Aus- 
tria, Switzerland, Italy, France, Spain and Portugal. Reasonable 


supervision and chaperonage. 


Eur-Cal Tours program for the summer of 1953 is greatly expanded after the success 
of last year. This year we offer many more diversified programs, West Coast or 
New York departures, New York stay and tour optional, programs designed to 
accommodate teachers, June and July departures, August and September returns 
to fit teaching schedules. Ask about credit arrangements. 


For information and reservations, write or visit EUR-CAL TOURS, Stephens Union 


Building, A.S.U.C., Berkeley, California. 
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NO STRINGS 
TO THESE 
SERVICES::: 


Among the many valuable free services 
which Binney & Smith Co. offers to teach- 
ers are— 


SUGGESTED MINIMUM 
ART LISTS 


These suggested lists of minimum art | 
materials for all grades—kindergarten 
through high school—enable school ad- 
ministrators to operate on a limited bud- 
get, yet allow students to creatively 
explore the beginnings of basic art ex- 
periences. For your free copy, write 
Dept. ST. 

| 


BINNEY « SMITH CO. 


41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 
San Francisco: 5 Third Street 
West Coast Factory: Los Angeles 
Binney & Smith Co. Reps. in California are: 


Victor R. Watson, Dist. Mar. 
B. W. Ansell 





Charles J. Ahern .- 


Celebrating 50 Years of CRAYOLA™ Leadership 


VACATION gaya 
WITHOUT A CARE! i$ : 


Send for T.C. U. special pre- 
vacation offer. Low cost poli- 
cy protects you during rest of 
school year, throughvacation 
and well into fall. Coverssick- 
ness, accident and quarantine. 


FREE 2 eee 
TAG FOR YOUR BAG...Has space 
for name and address with transparent 
cover. Free while supply lasts. 
ee a ee eK 
® TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS ' 
! 40s T.C.U. Building, Lincoln 8, Nebr. t 
Rs Send me your special Pre-Vacation offer and Free # 
i Bag Tag. i 
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with a glossary of terms in the back of the 
book. It provides learning experiences that 
will enable the student to live healthfully 
now and in the future. Profusely illustrated 
with photographs, diagrams, charts and 
cartoons; 350 pages; $3.20; D. C. Heath 
and Company, 182 Second Street, 
Francisco 5. 


HOW TO GET ALONG WITH 
OTHERS, a Junior Life Adjustment Book- 
let, provides guidance and encouragement 
for boys and girls in upper elementary and 
junior high school who are impatient and 


San 


critical of their own and other people's 
actions. It teaches them to look for the 
reasons why people act as they do, thus 
enabling them to get along with others. 
By Neugarten; 40c each; special quantity 
discounts; Science Research Associates, 57 
West Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois. 


GLOBE SCHOOL EDITIONS. Five 
new titles in this praiseworthy series are 
Mutiny on the Bounty, edited by Florence 


Doerr Jones of Berkeley High School’ 


($2.50); Good-Bye, Mr. Chips ($1.72); 
The Citadel ($2.64); Cheaper by the 
Dozen ($2.16); Anna and the King of 
Siam ($2.25). These books by well-known 
authors are edited for classroom use and 
introduce students to contemporary fiction 
and better social living through modern life 
stories. They are well illustrated and 
supplemented by helpful teaching aids. 
Quantity prices are available. Globe Book 
Company, 175 Fifth Avenue, New York 
10, New York. 


GEOGRAPHY OF THE WORLD, 
1953 incorporates geographical, 
historical, economic and sociological data 
which properly belongs in a geography text 
for high school use, with emphasis on the 
potentialities of peaceful nations to restore 
friendly relations; on the rebuilding of the 
war-devastated world; on the utilization of 
the findings of scientific research to enrich 
the lives and promote the welfare of all 
mankind. The many changes made in this 
revised edition bring the geography up-to- 
date as to recent developments in world 
affairs. It also serves as a social-studies 
text. By Packard, Overton and Wood; 
profusely illustrated; 500 pages; grades 
9-12; The Macmillan Company, 350 Mis- 
sion Street, San Francisco 5. 


OVERCOMING PREJUDICE, a Better 
Living Booklet, written for adults, develops 
the fact that prejudice and discrimination 
is an unpleasant. reality which must be 
faced, understood, and coped with by both 
children and adults. Author Dr. Bruno 
Bettelheim, professor of education, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, points out that our own 
attitudes and feelings must be analyzed if 
we are to be better able to help children 
become sufficiently secure so that they will 
have no need for prejudice. 40c; special 
quantity discounts; Science Research Asso- 
ciates, 57 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, 
Illinois. 


revision, 


MATERIALS AND PROCESSEs d 
scribes basic materials of industry, aa 
and how they are obtained, how they “ 
processed and how they are used. Sinul, 
to-do student activities are found at the 
end of chapters, as well as questions COver. 
ing the major ideas presented, Although 
designed primarily for vocational-technica| 
high schools, it is valuable as a Science 
reference, shop resource, and library refer 
ence. The five fields covered by this book 
are wood and its products, fuels, ceramic 
metals, and plastics. Illustrated; 490 pages 
$3.48; by Kohn and Starfield; The Macmi, 
lan Company, 350 Mission Street, Sa) 
Francisco 5. 


CHEMISTRY: A_ Course for High 
Schools, by Hogg, Alley and Bickel. The 
text of this book has been almost com, 
pletely rewritten and restyled, including 
new developments and discoveries bringing 


HELP WANTED: 


Kennolyn Camp for Boys and Girls (6-14) 
Santa Cruz Mountains, needs this summer: 


Waterfront man, secretary, craft spe- 
cialist, nature specialist, wrangler, tent 
counselors, registered nurse, main- 
tenance man, cook, cook's helper, 
laundress. 


Qualifications: Must love children and 
the out-of-doors. Write: 


MAX CALDWELL 


Box 55 Soquel, California 


LABORATORY EQUIPMENT 
FOR SCIENCE LABORATORIES 
Furniture - Fume Hoods - Visual Education 
Equipment - Live and Preserved Biological 
Specimens - Aquaria - Microscopes 
Instruments and Apparatus for 
PHYSICS, CHEMISTRY, BIOLOGY 

and GENERAL SCIENCE 


Orders and inquiries given prompt attention. 
Satistactory deliveries assured by ample factory 
and warehouse stocks. 


Write for catalogs 
STERLING L. REDMAN, AGENT 


420 Market Street, San Francisco 11 
40 S. Los Robles, Pasadena 1 


Are you an AUTHOR 
looking for a publisher ‘ 


TIME Magazine (June 23, 1952) says of EXPOSITION: “Gives 
its writers a contract whose terms are frank & clear, sends out 
review copies & releases, builds publicity & promotion...” 
Send for free 32-page brochure 
“WE CAN PUBLISH YOUR BOOK” 
Exposmion PRESS 
386 Fourth Avenue » New York 16,N.Y. Dept. 4 


CANDIES SUPREME! 
by SHARI'S of CALIFORNIA 


Endorsed and bought by teachers. ‘‘Unusual,”’ “Out of 
this world in goodness,’’ say customers. A TREAT for 
SPECIAL EVENTS and DAILY ENJOYMENT. TEACHERS 
are ENTITLED to the BEST! Send $1.35 for 

pound. Add 30c postage. Write for free gift dato. 


Shari's Candies * Box R2-390 * Ojai, Calif 
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. this third edition up-to-date. Chapters 
— de. have been expanded, the order of presenta- 
a Where tion changed, new material added and the 
, “4 ate emphasis on practical and industrial appli- 
al eh cations has been intensifed. The organiza- 
naa th tion of this book permits flexibility as it is 
Althons divided into 10 units, the last four of which 
ania are independent of each other, making the 
: an book adaptable to the interests of a par- 
ais = ticular class or the needs of a community. 
ae vie a oT answer book a 
) teacher's guide are in preparation. IIlus- 
“uae trated; 784 pages; $3.96; D. Van Nostrand VACATION HOST 
na weak Company, Inc., 250 Fourth Avenue, New 


treet, San 


York 3, New York. 
LIVING YOUR ENGLISH is a unique 


7" series of composition texts for low-ability 
x students designed for grades 9-12. This 
oe a series devotes a maximum of time to mini- 
Ost com mum essentials, st i i 
mae , stressing the importance of 


es bringing 










rls (6-14) 


$s summer: 


getting the idea rather than doing the 
assignment. This new series is written by 
three Californians: Robert G. Colton, Eng- 
lish Department, Modesto High School; 
Grace M. Davis, Director of Curriculum, 
Modesto Secondary Schools; Evelyn A. 
Hanshaw, Head of the English Department, 
Modesto High School. Books One and 


for ECONOMY 
TOURS and TRIPS 


* ONE RESERVATION 
° COMPLETELY PLANNED 


aft spe- Two, together with Teacher’s Manual, are 
er, tent Go north to Seattle—sail Puget ready now; Books Three and Four are in * LOW COST AND 
sila Sound to Victoria and Vancou- press. Paper bound; large format; $1 each; ¢e CARE-FREE TOURS 
ver. Then 600 miles of spectacu- 200 pages each; illustrated with lively car- 
lar Canadian mountain scenery. toons; D. C. Heath and Company, 182 FOR COMPLETE TOUR INFORMATION 
dren and Open observation car during Seemed Steet, Sea Branches § CONSULT YOUR LOCAL AGENT OR 
Summer. Stop over at beautiful MAIL COUPON FOR FREE FOLDER 
“ Banff and Lake Louise. Inquire piimiae~  Saateaemeamtar teas nomena 
alifornia about crossing the Great Lakes TOUR TO 








- attention. 


by steamer at no extra cost. 
Low round trip fares—go Can- 
adian Pacific, return any U.S. 
railroad. See your localagent or 
Canadian Pacific, 185 Post St., 
San Francisco 8, DOuglas 2-0134. 


‘Look, Hear, Now” 


By Dorothea Pellett 
Audio-Visual Consultant 
Public Schools, Topeka, Kansas 


(Films are 16mm sound, black-and-white, 
“classroom-tested,” and may be secured 
from local distributors. For those you are 
unable to locate, a note to Mrs. Pellett 
will be forwarded to the producers.) 


MAGIC YELLOWSTONE 
Explore nature’s wonderland 
. .. Yellowstone Park. See . .. 
enjoy Old Faithful, Yellow- 
stone Falls, The Grand Canyon 
of Yellowstone ... and 
hundreds of wild bear, elk, 
buffalo, mountain sheep and 
deer. 


TOUR TO 

COLORFUL COLORADO 
You'll treasure the memories 
of Colorful Colorado ... 
beautiful DENVER, massive 


iple factory mountains, dense forests, 
THE BANFF Watch Mr. Wizard (30 min. color, Ce- crystal lakes, Rocky Mountain 
. F National Park, Pikes Peak 
SENT ROUTE real Institute). and other thrills. 
ee ll Mr. Wizard (of NBC’s television series) TOUR TO 















19th AAunaual 


ESCORTED TOURS 


EUROPE 13 countries entirely $ 
by motor coach. 61 days 1345 
Calif. » Colo. « Yellowstone e Pacific N-W 
E-Canada « New York e N-England 
New Orleans e Mexico « Hawaii 
Free folders from 


PEDO ats ee 


$9 EAST MADISON, CHICAGO « DEPT. C 


puts fun and drama in a dozen experiments 
with electromagnetism, with the help of 
Betsy and Willy. Your Betsy’s and Willy's 
(grades 4-8) will be wrapped up in mag- 
nets, wire, nails, tin cans, and Morse Code, 
and also may report home practice of Better 
Breakfasts and Health Habits! They'll re- 
quest repeated showings of the film, for 
Mr. Wizard has a potent way with magic, 
and tips for teacher, too. Commendation 
to the sponsors for releasing the film with 
its excellent study guide, for classroom use! 


Living Science Series (8 min. each, color, 
International Film Bureau). 


GOLDEN CALIFORNIA 
You'll be captured by the 
romance of Wonderful San 
Francisco's Chinatown, 
Golden Gate Bridge, wharves 
and cable cars. Then a thrill- 


Hollywood, world capital of 
movies, radio and television. 


TOUR TO 

HISTORIC EAST 
See Washington, our Nation’s 
Capital, and many memorable 
sights. Then to fascinating 
New York . . . the thrill of the 
Statue of Liberty and thou- 
sands of other sights. 


AMERICAN TRAILWAYS, INC. 
1341 P St. Lincoln 8, Neb. 


Guadalajara Summer School 


Please send FREE folders checked above. 
A bilingual summer school sponsored by University of 
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al,” “Out of Guadalajara in co-operation with Stanford University . Attracting Birds in Winter (Film One) NAM 

A weest © fecsiy members will be held in Gvadelajera, Mesice, in delightful color photography tells much petnacaemnaons : 

. TEA une 28-Aug. 8, 1953. Offeri includ t, folklore, ; a 

for as history, tmmeee and eneaene aunt "$225 covers about winter birds, where they feed natu- STREET 

e gift date six-weeks tuition, board and room. rally, how to help when snow lies deep. A 

Djai, Calif. Write Prof. Juan B. Rael, Box K, Stanford University, Calif. boy and a girl (ages 10-12) make different Re eee cocmereseomrennnnentn ee 


_— 
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122 New Films in 1952! 


EBF proudly announces 122 
significant and educationally 
superior releases to help your 
teaching. Never before has one 
company, in one year, made such 
a contribution to better AV edu- 
cation. More than 500 EBFilms 
now constitute the basic film li- 
braries of thousands of schools, 
colleges, and industries through- 
out the world. Watch for the new 
1953 EBFilms. 





New Filmstrips, Too! 


Keep your film library up-to-date 
with these new filmstrips on social 
studies, language, art, science, health, 
arithmetic and other subject areas. 
They are valuable teaching aids. 
Write or contact your nearest EBF 
representative for previews and in- 
formation on how to purchase. 


Recent Releases: Mental Health, Laws 
of Motion, Understanding Vitamins. 


Your EBF representatives are 
PAUL COX, Reg. Mgr. 
5625 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 
WILLIAM URLAUB 
112 Glen Court, Walnut Creek, California 
LUCIEN C. HARRISON 
9764 Anze Avenue, Oakland, California 
L. R. WAGNER 
5215 Buffalo Avenue, Van Nuys, California 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


Se Le aa 


Wilmette, Illinois 








types of feeding devices and watch their 
winter guests: blue jay, horned lark, hairy 
and downy woodpecker, junco, chickadee, 
nuthatch—and a red squirrel! 


Building Bird Houses (Film Two) shows 
children (8-10) making a simple robin 
shelter while older brother “thelps” with a 
bluebird house. Suggests how to go about 
making other types of houses. Shows 
purple martin, house wren, tree swallow, 
and bluebird. Other releases in this series, 
like these, have for Consultant Dr. Glenn 
Blough, US Office of Education Elementary 
Science Specialist. 


Jet Propulsion (10 min. color also, En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica Films). 


Animated drawings show principles of 
physics used in different kinds of jet motors 
and charts show advantages and disadvan- 
tages. Models are seen in flight, and future 
potentials are suggested. Careful explana- 
tions and understandable drawings (cut- 
away sections and schematics) give well- 
organized data and applicable principles for 
high school and adult groups. 


The English Language (10 min. color 
also, Coronet Films). 

The story of the development of the 
English language is packed full of fascinat- 
ing highlights from history in this film 
to open ideas for further research and 
revelation, for high school and college 
groups interested in history, language and 
literature, or courses in Western civilization. 
In three “chapters” it traces the story- 
telling times of the succession of peoples 
in early Britain, showing Beowulf in origi- 
nal writing; the written stories and laws 
during the times of the fusion of Anglo- 
Saxon, Norman, and Latin origins, illustrat- 
ing some of Chaucer’s Old English con- 
trasted with modern English; then the 
invention of the printing press and the 
growth of universities bring standardization 
as the language spreads to America where 
new conditions meant new words. Chapter 
Three closes with “To Be Continued,” 
since changing ideas and inventions keep 


the language and its story never saying 
“The End.” 


Responsibility, Discussion Problem (18 
min., Young America Films). 

The high school principal relates school 
experiences of Hank and Lloyd, while he 
holds folded in his hand the final vote 
which will decide which fellow will be stu- 
dent council president. The film, as he 
talks, cuts back into several incidents show- 
ing good and poor qualities of Hank, the 
Irresponsible, Personality Boy, who gets by 
on his charm. The film closes with “How 
would you vote? Why?” using the role- 
playing techniques found successful in other 
films in the series, Discussion Problems of 
Group Living, dramatizing problems com- 
monly emerging at teen-age times: The 
Procrastinator, Other People’s Property, 
The Outsider, Other Fellow’s Feelings, The 
Bully, and Cheating. 


CONCO 
ORDER BOOK 


for 


General Science, 
Physics, Chemistry 
and Biology 


A 32-page combination Order 
Book, Catalog and Inventory 
Form—alphabetically arranged 
and divided into four classifi. 
cations—listing laboratory ap- 
paratus and supplies is ready 
for you—without charge. 


Write today 
Ask for Order Book No. 53 


CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC CO, 
OF CALIFORNIA 


1040 Martin Avenue 
6446 Telegraph Road 
24 California Street 


Santa Clara 
Los Angeles 22 
San Francisco 11 


TAKE YOUR CAR ACROSS 


LAKE MICHIGAN 


SAVE 240 MILES OF CROWDED HIGHWAYS 
BRIDGE U. S. HIGHWAY 16 BETWEEN 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. and MUSKEGON, MICH. 


an Dadadid.adasga la) ahah e) el 
EROS OD ANd, 
ht a) ak ca) 


MICH. 


ada VIA 


10 COT 


FoR! HUM 


SIX-HOUR VOYAGE... 


Comfortable lounges and decks... 
air conditioned bedrooms. . . fine 
food and refreshments, dance 
orchestra, movies, children’s play- 
room. Ship to Shore Phone...Radar. 


For illustrated folder writeWisconsin 
& Michigan Steamship Company... 
615 E. Erie St., Mieauhea, Wis. 

TICKET OFFICES AND DOCKS 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. MUSKEGON, MICH. 
615 E. Erie St. “The Mart 
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YOURS... 


for the asking 


The extras that make teaching and learn- 
ing more fun are often found in the special 
naterial offered by CTA Journal adver- 
tisers. Watch for them. To save time, 
write directly to the advertiser. Use the 
coupon on page 40 in ordering several 
items. 

79a, Gold Medal Products is a 30-page 
atalog of the many products to be used in 
ut classes. Included also are special helps 
in (1) A suggested minimum list of art 
materials for the primary and intermediate 

der grades and (2) Aids in Guiding Creative 
tory Growth. The latter is grouped into pre- 
ged shool and primary grades; primary and 
sifi- dementary grades; and junior and senior 
ap- high school. (Binney & Smith.) 

ady $02. Railroad Film Directory—New edi- 


The outdoors is your classroom... 


. as you observe nature with the West Coast Nature School. 
No books, no tests, and no homework—interest is so high such 
aids aren't needed. Short field trips are conducted by outstand- 
ing leaders (present and former instructors at San Jose State 
College). You will earn two quarter units for each week, and 
you may enroll for one, two, or three weeks of the I7th annual 
Summer Session. 


The 1953 School will be held at... 


tion of illustrated guiide: to slidefilms and 
motion pictures owned by or relating to 
the railroad industry. One free copy per 
teacher. (Association of American Rail- 
roads. ) 

81a. Michigan-Water Wonderland is a 
1¢-page booklet containing full color pho- 
tographs and stories of the recreation and 
vacation opportunities found in Michigan. 
Individual sections are focused on Michi- 
gan's lakes and streams, forests and re- 
minders of its historic past and industrial 
present. An inquiry card inserted in the 
booklet provides easy request for informa- 
tion on vacation accommodations, highway 
routes, transportation facilities and other 
helpful data. (Michigan Tourist Council.) 

82a. Trailways Tour Folders. Includes 
twofoot pictorial map of U. S. in full 
color; folder of itineraries and rates for 11 
different tours of U. S. and Mexico; and 
folder on “package” sight-seeing tours of 
famous localities in U. §., Havana, and 
Nassau. (National Trailways Bus System.) 

83a. Vacation tour folders outlining 
itineraries on trips to Magic Yellowstone, 
the Historic East, Golden California, and 
Colorful Colorado. (American Trailways.) 

84a, Illustrated Folder tells how to bridge 
lake Michigan in 6 hours between Milwau- 
kee, Wis., and Muskegon, Michigan, by 
ship, with your auto. (Wisconsin & Michi- 
gan Steamship Company.) 

55a. Utilization Listing and Where-to- 
Use Guide lists more than 600 Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films. Arranged to show 
suitability of each film according to grade 
levels and subject areas. 

60a. New RCA Victor Educational Rec- 
ord Catalog lists and classifies records espe- 
cially for the elementary school music pro- 
gram. Cost 10c. Cash must accompany 
order for this item. (RCA Victor Division.) 
86a. Directory of Summer Workshops 
in Health and Nutrition, An eight-page 
printed leaflet listing location, sponsorship, 
Purposes, directing personnel, and _partici- 
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Mammoth Lakes 
Region 
June 28 to July 4 


Mendocino 


Woodlands 
June 14 to June 20 


Sequoia 
National Park 
June 21 to June 27 


For further information write to .. . 


WEST COAST NATURE SCHOOL 


San Jose State College San Jose, California 


eg 
7 Et 


NTC) 


ee 


RECREATION 
Climb Mt. Baker, Mt. Rainier 
Camp in College Cabins 
Cruise on Puget Sound 
Enjoy Salmon Bakes 
Motor along scenic Chuckanut Drive 


EDUCATION 
Elementary and secondary 
Graduate study 
Arts and Sciences 
Conferences: nationally known leaders 
Modern laboratory school : 
Adequate housing — new residence hall View Deception Pass 
New arts and auditorium-music buildings Visit Victoria and Vancouver, B. C. 


Degrees. B.A. in Ed., Ed. M., B.A. 
Two Terms: June 18 to July 22 
July 23 to August 21 
Address Registrar 


Western Washington College of Education 


Bellingham, Washington 































I’m telling you, Harry, if we don’t block this lobby, it’s going to mean home life of 


the early pioneers instead of Indian wars. 





pant eligibility requirements for 1953 work- 
shops giving emphasis to nutrition and 
health education subject matter. Listing 
covers workshops reported in 48 states. 
(General Mills.) 

87a. Catalog describing the Young Scott 
elementary science books. Includes grade 
and age levels and current list prices. On 
the inside front cover of the catalog is a 


group of questions and answers that will’ 


help teachers choose good science books for 
children in the elementary grades. (William 
R. Scott, Inc.) 


27a. A World of Safety for Your Travel 
Funds. Booklet in four colors, gives in- 
teresting basic facts on the use of these 
famous travel funds. Includes: when and 
how they can be obtained, where spent, 
how to cash these travelers checks or use 
them for purchases, how to obtain a prompt 
fund if the checks are lost or stolen, other 
aluable hints when spending them which 
every traveler should know. (The National 
City Bank of New York.) 


61a. Oil Pictures, a 32-page book, illus- 
trates all phases of the oil industry. The 
Story of Oil, a 24-page book, presents an 
account of oil with many full-color photo- 
graphs and charts. (Standard Oil Company 
of California.) 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


I ial csiatloanniccensie 


I have checked the items and quantities desired. I understand this coupon is for 
use only during this school year. 3c is enclosed for each item ordered. 
79a 80a 8la 82a 83a 84a 14a 55a 60a 86a 87a 88a 27a 61a 7la 73a 90a 9la 


PD oh oo Fe ot 


7la. Vanderbilt Tours to Europe—a 16- 
page folder that gives the day-by-day itin- 
erary, cost, and general information about 
52-61 day tours through 13 European 
countries. Illustrated. (Vanderbilt Tours.) 

73. Exchange Your Home for the Sum- 
mer. A device for families to exchange 
living accommodations for the summer 
which will offer an opportunity for summer 
study and vacation pleasures in a long 
Island village located within 40 minutes of 
New York City. College catalog upon re- 
quest. (Adelphi College.) 


90a. Packet of four booklets of Province 
of Ontario as a vacation spot—Ontario 
History, Ontario—Things to See and Do, 
Ontario Outdoors, and 52 Vacation Areas. 
(Province of Ontario.) 

91a. Behavior Preference Record is a 
new instrument that reveals a student's co- 
operation, friendliness, integrity, leadership, 
responsibility -and critical thinking ability 
by presenting him with everyday situations 
and problems and asking him: ‘What 
Would You Do?” ... and why? Grades 
4-6, 7-9, 9-12. Specimen set to admin- 
istrators. All requests by teachers must be 
signed by their administrators. College 
students must have written permission of 
their instructors. (California Test Bureau.) 















YOUNG Scorn 
SCIENCE BOOK; 
are accurate, 
well written, clearly 
illustrated, contain safe, 
workable experiments, ,. 
and relate step-by-step 

to the child’ 

everyday experience, 


To help teachers fin 
the science books 
that meet their 
needs, we have 
compiled a nev, 
descriptive 

booklet of 
YOUNG SCOTT 
SCIENCE BOOKS, 
“Understanding our World.” 


YOUNG SCOTT 
SCIENCE BOOKS 


ARE 
Maat 


Write today for your free copy 
to your book dealer or directly to 


WILLIAM R. SCOTT, INC. 


Dept. TM * 8 West 13th St. * New York 11, N.Y. 


Good Vews ! 


An innovation for teachers who grade 
conscientiously 


THE E-Z GRADER 
drastically simplifies grading 


Faster than inaccurate, heretofore 
expedient methods 


Send now! 


Price $1.00 
THE E-Z GRADER COMPANY 


Postpaid 


3001 Corydon Rd. Cleveland 18, Ohio 












STUDY TOUR to EUROPE 


England—Scotland—France—Italy—Switzerland—Austria 
Germany—Belgium—Holland—Denmark—lIreland 


64 DAYS 
July | to September 2 
$1195 


@ Expenses, TWA air round-trip included © 
Sponsored by 
CHAPMAN COLLEGE, Los Angeles 
5 College Credits (optional) 
Write for details 


Dr. K. Bergel, Tour Leader, Chapman College 
766 North Verment, Los Angeles 29 
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Roper OW COAL RESEARCH 


ene 


Coal + Research = Oil. Government-built demon- 
stration plant to obtain liquid fuels from coal. Some- 
day, these coal derivatives may be our major source 


of gasoline and oil. 4 


Research boosts coal production, too, through the 
development of marvelous mining machines. This 
giant auger worms nearly 2 tons of coal a minute 
from a seam and loads it directly onto trucks. 


Research magic turns coal into 200,000 
chemical products. Every day America uses coal in 
hundreds of different forms—in nylon, plastics, per- 
fumes, synthetic rubber, paints, fertilizers, insecticides, 
dyes, “wonder drugs,” explosives, and thousands of 
others. Coal is also an essential ingredient in steel. And 
on top of all this, coal continues to serve as our major 
source of heat, light and power. 


Research promises even more from coal. 
Through research, coal is expected to play an even more 
vital role in our future. Most of our liquid fuels may 
someday be extracted from coal. A recently developed 
fuel cell promises to produce electric power directly 
from coal without the use of generators or power plants. 
And a new process for adding hydrogen to coal seems 
to be the key to countless additional marvels. 


BITUMINOUS & COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
Washington, D. C. 


The flow of new 
chemicals from 
coal seems never 
ending. Coal tar 
stills, like this 
one, extract chem- 
icals used in mak- 
ing thousands of 
useful products. 


Research makes coal a better product—and more 
economical, too. Research has developed push button 
plants which wash, grade, and prepare coal for each par- 
ticular job. What’s more, marvelous machines enable 
U. S. miners to produce 2 to 20 times more coal per day 
than miners in any other country. America can count on 
the progressive coal industry for its major source of 
economical heat, light, and power far into the future. 


Seg ee SS SS SS SS SS SS Se Ss 

“THE GENIE STORY,” a new booklet for class- 

room use, showing in a sequence of color illus- 

trations and simple dialogue how a schoolboy 
learns from the genie the magic of coal. 

For your copy and a list of other teachers’ aids, fill in this 

coupon and send it to: Bituminous Coal Institute, Educational 
Division, 320 Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 


(PLEASE PRINT) 
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Street 
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PREFERRED BY TEACHERS 
for flexibility, visual and postural benefits 


AMERICAN UNIVERSAL 'TEN-TWENTY: DESK 


ion top; 


ive 3-posit 
Exclust djustment 


fore-and-aft seat a 


level 
position 


seat . 
adjustment; 
top at 20° 


s 
easy acces 
to book-box 


and the level position needed for ma- 
nipulative tasks. Automatic fore-and- 
aft seat adjustment, also unique, facil- 
itates focal adjustment to all desk-top 
work. The seat swivels 45° either way, 
reducing body twist for ———_— 
right or left hand and eye | “,'¢" 
preferences—and making AY | 
ingress and egress easy. |‘ wy 
One-piece steel book-box. 


Teachers may arrange any grouping 
they desire with the “Ten-Twenty”, 
since it is readily movable—and its 
exclusive features are advantageous 
to both teaching and learning because 
they relieve visual and bodily stresses 
and strains. The 3-position top offers, 
for the first time, a 20° slope, most 
natural for reading, writing and draw- 
ing, plus the conventional 10° slope, 


| 
| 
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BETTER SCHOOLS BUD 
A STRONGER AMERICA | 


ree 
room,” two informative works on recent educational developments. 


i € 
we “ FREE BOOKLETS: “Education Grows,” and "The Co-ordinated Class- 
oe \— 


7Ol Bayshore Blvd., San Franeiseo 24 
6900 Avalon Blivd., Los Angeles 3 


Wide ©xperience 
friendly Service 
really helpfyl 


The speciali 
zed knowled 
¢ e 
-. mae sedan 
—!o help you 5 
any problems concerning ae 


school need 
factorily, O quickly and satis. 


te Our catalog isa 
Showroom in print” 
—with answers to 
all your needs 


School Desks and Chairs 
School Tables 
Stadium Chairs 
Auditorium Seating 
ne Chairs 
eachers' Desk i 
Church Dette an 
Bleachers 
Filing and Storage Cabinet 
Laboratory Equipment : 
oe Shades 
alkboar i 
Bulletin — —_ 
Flags 
Athletic Goods 
Maps and Globes 
— and Inks 
Ice and Lj i 
School oa wecnees 
Duplicating Equipment 
Art Materials 
Primary Materials 


American Bodiform 
Auditorium Chairs 


Full-upholstered, most beautiful and 
practical of auditorium chairs, The 
ultimate in comfort, durability and 
acoustical benefit. Also available 
with folding tablet-arm. 





